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tual aperient they invigorate the nerves, cleanse the 
em from all impurities, and restore the health. 

They cure Indigestion, Headache, Dyspepsia, Liver 
Complaints, Rheamatin, Gout, etc. 


Sold by all Chemists, price 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. per Box. 








WHELPTON’S PILLS, 


Are one of those rare Medicines, which for their pulbedinats 
properties, have gained an almost 
UNIVERSAL REPUTATION. 

aay During a period of more than Fortz- 
_ Stx Years they have been used most 
extensively as a Family Medicine, thou- 
sands having found them a simple and 
safe remedy, and one needful to be kept 
RED) J always at hand. 

These Pills are. purely Vegetable, being entirely free from 
Mercury or an bene Mineral, and those who may not hitherto 
have proved their efficacy will do well to give them a trial. 

Recommefded for’ Disorders of the HEap, CHEST, BOWELS, 
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Liver and Krpyeys; also in RHEUMATISM, ULCERS, SorEs, and Bie we 20e | | 
all SKIN DiszasEs—these Pills beinga direct Purifier of the Blood. Mark - , 
jag ies on ] 
In Boxes, price TAd., 1s. 14d., and 2s. 9d., by the Habel 
roun 
G. WHELPTON &Son, 3, CraneCourt, FleetSt., London, each Pot. 


And sent free to any saat a the United Kingdom on receipt of 
8,.14, or 33 Stamps. “Sold by all Chemists at Home and Abroad, 


Sold universally by Chemists and Perfumers, 


Is. 6d. Double 2s. 6d. per Pot. 




















“FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE? yr: 
CLARKES ! 
RLD FAMED : 
GOOD for the cure of WIND ON THE STOMACH __WO y 
GOOD for the cure of INDIGESTION. i 
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“ Facts, and the Invariable Laws which govern them, are the pursuit, and the only LEGITI- 
MATE pursuit, of Science.” In Nature’s Hygienic Temple, obedience to her Laws rules 
all things. Treatment—ENO’S FRUIT SALT, Cold Sponging, Hot Air Bath, Shampooing, 
Open-air Exercise, Sound Sleep, Moderation in Food and Drink, Perfect Sanitary Laws. 
Result—No One Dies a Premature Death. 
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Hy FRUIT SALT (one of Nature’s own products) keeps the blood pure, and is thus of itself one of the most 
valuable means of keeping the blood free from fevers and blood poisons, liver complaints, &c., ever discovered. As 
a means of preserving and restoring health it is unequalled ; and it is, moreover, a pleasant, refreshing, and invigorating 
beverage, After above seven years’ patient and careful observation of its effect when used, [ have uo hesitation in stating 
that, if its great value in keeping the body healthy were universally known, not a household in the land would be without 
it, nor a single travelling trunk or portmanteau but would contain it. 
_— ALL WHO ARE FAGGED, WEARY, AND WORN OUT.—Narurr’s PuospHortc Nerve Tonic. Goop 
Foon, such as raw oysters, &c., &c., well chewed. Should the rich food disorder digestion, or to prevent bilious- 
ness and cause healthy bile to stimulate the muscular coat of the alimentary canal to a healthy peristaltic action, use 
ENO’S FRUIT SALT ; its chemical constituents are similar to the juices of fruits. For pimples and blotches, sallowness 
of the skin, depression of spirits, heartburn, and other affections of the stomach, it is most useful; for not the least of its 
recommendations is its resemblance to fruit in the NATURAL way in which it relieves the system of waste or effete matter 
“hich, if retained, poisons the blood, and its advantage over fruit is that it can be always at hand when required. Its 
preparation has been truly styled one of the triumphs of modern chemistry. 
ORPID LIVER.—‘‘ May I add to your numerous testimonials my heartfelt thanks for the benefits of your FRUIT 
e SALT? For three years I have suffered from an enlarged and torpid liver ; could not sleep on either side ; digestion 
bad, in fact, my whole system was out of repair. I tried all the German waters to no effect, and after great suffering for 
three years the use of ENO’S FRUIT SALT was suggested to me, and I am happy and thankful to be able to state that, 
after three months’ use of your FRUIT SALT at bedtime and in the morning, I am perfectly restored to my usual robust 
health. Again I thank you for your infallible discovery.—H. M. D., s.v., Thornhill, Hampshire, March, 1881.” 


IMPORTANT TO TRAVELLERS. 
“* Clifton Down Hotel, near Bristol, Gloucestershire. 
‘February 10, 1881. 

‘““Str,—Having travelled a great deal in my life, and having suffered a great deal from poisoned blood and want of 
appctite, 1 was induced by a friend to use your WORLD-FAMED FRUIT SALT. I was immediately relieved, and 
am once more hale and healthy. I shall never be without a bottle again on my travels. I am too pleased to repay you in 
some way for your wonderful invention by giving you full use of my testimony to the above. 

“To J. C. Eno, Esq.” ‘* Sir, 1 am yours gratefully, Dr. J. HANSON, M.A.” 





, ny NO’S FRUIT SALT.—“‘ After suffering for nearly two and a half years from severe headache and disordered 
J stomach, and after trying almost everything and spending much money without finding any benefit, I was recom- 
mended by a friend to try ENO’S FRUIT SALT, and before I had finished one bottle I found it doing me a great deal 
ot good, and now I am restored to my usual health; and others I know that have tried it have not enjoyed such good 
health for years, ‘“‘ Yours most truly, ROBERT HUMPHREYS, Post Office, Barrasford.”’ 
AGGED, WEARY, AND WORN OUT!!! Anyone whose duties require them to undergo mental or unnatural 
excitement or strain—ENO’S FRUIT SALT is the best known remedy. It acts like a charm. It allays Nervous 
Excitement, Depression, and the injurious effects of stimulants and too rich food. Its power in aiding digestion is most 
striking. It also restores the Nervous System to its proper condition (by natural means). Use ENO’S FRUIT SALT, 
You cannot overstate its great value in keeping the blood pure and free from disease. 
UCCESS IN LIFE.—A new invention is brought before the public and commands success. A score of 
abominable imitations are immediately introduced by the unscrupulous, who, in copying the original closely 
enough to deceive the public, and yet not so exactly as to infringe upon legal rights, exercise an ingenuity that, em- 
ployed in an original channel, could not fail to secure reputation and profit.—Adams. 


CAUTION.—Legal Rights are protected in every Civilized Country. Examine each bottle, and see 
the Carsuty is Markep “ENO’S FRUII SALT.” Without it, you have been imposed on by worthless imitations. 
Sold by all Chemists. Price 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d. Directions in Sixteen Languages, How to Prevent Disease. 


PREPARED ONLY AT 
ENO’S FRUIT SALT WORKS, Hatcham. London, S.E., by J.C. ENO'S PATENT. 
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DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S 


ORIGINAL AND ONLY. GENUINE CH LO RO DYN FE. 


OUGHS, 
OLDS, 


AP Beoronms 


R. J, COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORO- 

DYNE is a LIQUID MEDICINE 
which ASSUAGES PAIN of EVERY 
KIND, affords a calm, refreshing sleep 
WITHOUT HEADACHE, and IN- 
VIGORATES the NERVOUS SYS8- 


PILEPSY, SPASMS, COLIC 
pALeizatioy, HYSTERIA. 


Is the TRUE PALLIATIVE in 
EURALGIA, GOUT, CANCER, 
ATISM. 





R. J, COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORO- | 
DYNE. — This wonderful remedy 
was discovered by Dr. J. COLLIS 
BROWNE, and the word Chlorodyne 
coined by him expressly to designate 
it. There never has been a remedy | 
so vastly beneficial to suffering hu- | 


manity, and it is a subject of deep HEALTH, London, 
concern to the public that they should it 

not be imposed upon by having imita- generally sufficient. 
tions pressed upon them on account 


of cheapness, and as being the same 

thing. Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNRF’S 
CHLORODYNE is a tote lly distinct 

thing from the spurious compounds 
called Chlorodyne, the use of which 
only ends in disappointment and 
failure. 


Calcutta, states :— 
COMPLI 
DIARRH@A.” 


TEM when exhausted. 
Geet SPECIFIC for 
HOLERA, DYSENTERY, 
[pssaece. 
The GENERAL BOARD of 
ACTS as_a CHARM, one dose 


Dr. GIBBON, Army Medical Staff, 
ETELY CURED ME of 





R. J. COLLIS BROWN 
DYNE rapidly cuts short all attacks of 


FPPOOTEACHE, RHEUM 


MPORTANT CAUTION. 

The IMMENSE SALE of this 

REMEDY has given rise to many 

UNSCRUPULOUS. IMITATIONS. 
N.B.—EVERY BOTTLE of 

GENUINE CHLORODYNE BEARS 

on the GOVERNMENT STAMP the 

NAME OF THE INVENTOR, 

D*: J. COLLIS BROWNE. 


REPORT that 


accompanies each bottle. 
SOLD in BOTTLES, 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., 
by all Chemists. 
SoLE MANUFACTURER, 
J. T. DAVENPORT, 
33, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, W.C. 
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Ww. F. SMITH’S TASTELESS 


DANDELION ANTIBILIOUS PILLS, 


Price 1s, * by Pest 15 Stamps, and (three Boxes in one) 
2s, Od, ‘Post 36 Stamps, direct trom the Proprietor, 
THESE PILLS oontain neither Calomel, mgd Pill, nor 
Merourials, yet they are thoroughly efficacious, 

They clear the Saver, Stomach, Head and Kidneys, free the Skin 
of Blotohes, and purify the blood, They never give ‘ve Cold, may be 
taken at all times by elther sex, and regulate the bowels with 
eomicrt and safety, Especially valuable at the changes 
of life in youth or middie — 

Made only by W. yp a SMITH, M.P.8., 280, Walworth Road, 

m, Proprietor of of 
FOWLER'S CORN, puntos and CHILBLAIN PLAISTER, 
which can be worn with the tightest boot, and never fails to cure. 


TPost-fise fo ) i stamps, 
Cree DepAt: BRI. Reixtan Raed 


FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 


ye excellent Family Medicine is the most effective 

remedy for indigestion, bilious and liver ay 20 
loss of appetite, drowsiness, giddiness, spasms, an 
disorders of the stomach and bowels. 

For FEMALES, these Pills are truly excellent, removing 
the distressing headache 80 very prevalent, depression of 
spirits, dulness of sight, nervous affections, blotches, 
pimples, and eallowness of the skin, and give a healthy 

loom to the complexion. 
All Chemists, at le, 14d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 
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I MUST-TRY HOWARD. THIS IS THE RESULT. 
Hair, eyebrows, whiskers, and moustachios forced to grow, 
and scanty partings, hair falling off, and baldness cured in a 
few weeks by using Howakb’s Miraculous never-failing Formula, 
which can be used with confidence after every other remedy 
has failed. Invaluable to Ladies and Children for strengthen- 
ing, promoting the growth, and restoring grey and faded hair 
to its natural colour. Perfectly harmless. ~ Only one trial 
necessary to ensure success. Free from observation, and post 

paid, 15 stamps. 
Note Name and Address— 


DANIEL HOWARD, 
331S, High HOLBORN, LONDON,W.C. 








BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 
THE GREAT ENGLISH REMEDY FOR GOUT 
AND RHEUMATISM. 
URE, safe, and effectual, No restraint of diet required 
during ther use, and are certain to prevent the 
disease attacking any vital part. 
Sold by all Chemists, at 1s, 14d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 


ROARS OF LAUGHTER 


CAUSED BY THE 


MATRIMONIAL 
THERMOMETER, 


Everyone should consult it be- 
fore marrying. By its use the 
temper of any person can be ac- 
curately ascertained at a glance, 
Endless fun and roars of laughter 
caused by this remarkable instru- 
ment, Post free, ls. 2d, 











ADDRESS :— 


B THE 46 PARIS NOVELTY CO., 


"HA! HA! Hat ‘ 
Hog) Oo; 929 & 830, High Holborn, 
LONDON, W.C. 


BOND'S MARVELLOUS CORN CURE 


Gives immediate relief from 
pain, and in a few days 
entirely removes Bunivns, 
Corns, Warts, Chilblans, 
Swellings, Burns, Blisters, 
&c. See Press Opinions. 
Use no other, 


Plaisters 
entirely superseded. 
The Genuine in Pink 
Wrappers, and bear the 
Government Stamp. 








Ha! Ha! You aii Sent post free, 1s, 3d., and 
Bonb’s Corn CuRE. 2s. 11d. per box. 
E. BOND, 
329, HIGH HOLBORN, GRAY’S INN, LONDON 
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REUNITED. 


“* He turned round as the door opened, uttered a cry, and folded his wife and children in his arms.” 


See page 673. 
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“A Nosie Name. 


BY W. W. 


FENN aAnp B. 


H. BUXTON, 


AUTHORS OF ‘JENNIE OF THE PRINCES,” “FROM THE WINGS,” *‘ HALF-HOURS OF BLIND 
MAN’s Ho.ipay,” *f AFTER SUNDOWN,” ETC. 


CHAPTER 


AIII.—MRS. RUSKETT 
SCHEMES. 


AND HER 


had suddenly fallen in the midst 
of the peaceful family circle so 
comfortably established in Pine- 
ridge Priory. 

Who, then, was the deus ex machina? 

No less a person than the designing, re- 
doubtable Mrs. Ruskett. 

The hopes which had lain dormant in the 
ambitious mind of the housekeeper for years 
were not forgotten, as we have seen, although 
circumstances had rendered their fulfilment 
more unlikely than ever of late. Indeed, there 
were moments when Mrs. Ruskett entirely de- 
spaired of seeing her handsome daughter in 
the place for which she deemed her eminently 
fitted. Nevertheless, tenacity was a strong 
characteristic of the woman’s nature; and as 
long as the heir of Pineridge was single there 
was no absolute reason for relaxing her 
visionary claim on his future. It was years 
ago now since Isabel had been sent to the 
fashionable Brighton school in order to be 
fitted for her possible elevation to a higher 
sphere as a baronet’s lady, and until Mr. 
Philip was a dona fide married man Mrs. 
Ruskett refused to relinquish her ambitious 
hopes for her promising daughter. 

“ There’s many a slip ’twixt the cup and 
the lip,” she had said for the sake of saying 
something spiteful when she found Philip | 
and Lina “spooning” at the piano, and | 
the girl’s cursory remarks about the stranger 
who “stared at her rudely, and looked as 
though he had seen her before,” aroused Mrs. 
Ruskett’s scheming propensities, as a burning | 
match sets light to a heap of tinder. Here, 
at last, it seemed, a chance was offered to her 
for making mischief of some kind. She had | 
no exalted idea of feminine modesty, and her 
experience of her own daughter’s extraordi- 
nary behaviour with strangers perhaps justi- 
fied the inference that girls were all and 
always bold. If only she could get hold of 
some damaging fact in connection with that 
soft-spoken Miss Lina! How adroitly she 
would use it to serve her own purposes! 
How surely she would manage to plant the 
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seeds of doubt in Sir Stephen’s mind, and 
water them with insidious words of increasing 
suspicion! It was not a very risky game to 
play, and, if it should turn out a useless one, 
at all events, it could do no harm to try it, 
and try it she would as sure as her name was 
Sarah Ruskett. Her first move should be a 
tigorous cross-examination of that foreigner, 


| whom ,Miss Lina, sly hussy, had cleverly 


spoken of as strangely bold, whereas she no 
doubt had given him every encouragement 
to stare if he really had done so; girls always 
tried to attract the attention of men, and set 
their caps at foreigners in particular, notwith- 
standing that they might be elderly and ill- 
favoured. This was Mrs. Ruskett’s mental 
summing-up, and then she prepared for 
action. If Miss Lina could be ousted from 
Pineridge by any good luck, even at this the 
eleventh hour, the door would at once be 
open for Isabel’s return; if she were safely 
re-established in the house, all might be 
satisfactorily settled with a little management, 
and Mrs. Ruskett dearly loved managing 
things. Who could possibly foresee what 
might not happen? What should, in the end, 
prevent the young people from being united 
by the closest’ tie of all, if their inclinations 
were led that way? 

With these thoughts filling her crafty head, 
the scheming housekeeper invited Mr. 
Wolfgang to partake of a little refreshment 
in her room. A cup of tea it was that 
she offered him politely as he made his way 
down the stairs and passed her door. And 
then, suggesting that his journey must have 
tired him, she substituted a glass of port and 
a dish of cutlets. She knew the way to a 
man’s good will very well, did that clever old 
Sarah, and experience had taught her that a 
glass of sound wine loosens the tongue as oil 
eases a lock. 

“But, madame, these cételettes a la Soubise! 
It is a chef d’euvre/” exclaimed the 
appreciative Swiss, smacking his lips. 

“Our cook is clever and accomplished, I 
think,” answered Mrs. Ruskett, adopting her 
master’s pompous manner as she quoted one 
of his pet phrases. Karl Wolfgang felt the 
lady’s condescension acutely, and concluded 
that the stiff English people were, after 

3.4 
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all, the most hospitable in all the wide 
world. He struggled hard to express his 
overwhelming sentiments of gratification ; but 
his English was decidedly rusty, and the 
lubricating wine rather impeded than aided 
his pronunciation. Sarah Ruskett, however, 
was by no means impatient. She knew how 
to be most amiable and bide her time with- 
out protest when the end in view was worth 
waiting for. She certainly had some diplo- 
matic talent, had this crafty, ambitious 
woman, for she played as carefully as though 
she knew the stakes to be high, and yet she 
herself was the one to whom the result of this 
game was most amazing. She complimented 
him on his admirable English, she pressed 
him to eat and drink, she laughed at his 
moderation, and said that so fine a man as he 
certainly required keeping up. 

“Ah! madame,” cried poor little Karl, 
waving his arm about with characteristic 
animation, “ you think me fine ; you should 
see some of the men in mine canton— 
the guides, by example.” And then he con- 
tinued in broken phrases to render his tribute 
to his countrymen. His eyes were still dazed 
by the apparition he had seen in Mr. North- 
croft’s studio, and as he alluded to the guides 
of his canton he seemed to see his old friend 
Oscar Freundlein rising before him again. 
What a marvellous resemblance! Surely 
the invalid little Lina, whom he so dis- 
tinctly remembered at Meyringen, could 
never have grown into this tall, strong 
maiden with roses in her cheeks and 
health in her bearing? This young lady, 
who was called Lina, seemed to Karl the 
image of his old acquaintance, the bravest 
and best of guides, and he also thought he 
(who prided himself on never forgetting a 
face) recognised the little Lisbeth of 
fourteen years ago in the smiling girl who 
called Hubert Northcroft “ father.” 

These thoughts and inferences the Swiss 
put into English questions and assertions for 
the gracious Mrs. Ruskett’s edification. He 
meant no harm, poor garrulous little man ; 
he only wanted information to satisfy that 
prying propensity of his which seems charac- 
teristic of most small men, and women too, 
whom nature has endowed with keen black 
eyes and birdlike movements of the head. 

Mrs. Ruskett listened to all he asked and 
all he stated with encouraging patience and 
growing surprise for a long time. His odd 
accent and curiously-inverted phrases _per- 
plexed her to a great extent ; but she caught 
the drift of his broken sentences, and she 


conned them attentively in her own mind— 
so attentively that a gleam of wonderful light 
suddenly flashed upon her, and with a com- 
plete change of tone and manner she began to 
hurry the astonished little foreigner. Hitherto 
she had assisted his halting speech, now she 
half-scared him with a thousand eager ques- 
tions on her own account. Her feverish haste 
delayed matters, for her informant became 
silent ; but this gave her time to ponder over 
what she had already heard. Suddenly she 
realized the vast importance of his random 
statements. 

At last she thought she saw her way to the 
frustration of that deceitful Miss Lina’s plans; 
she would oust that soft-voiced impostor, she 





| would discomfit the girl she hated, pave the 
| way for the return of her admired daughter, 
‘and utterly defeat that easy-going couple, 
| the Hubert Northcrofts. Against them the 
| vindictive woman still cherished a grudge for 
the bare fact of their original advent at Pine- 
ridge. Had they not appeared upon the 
scene of her manceuvring she could have 
managed matters to her entire satisfaction, 
and by this time Isabel might be the affianced 
wife of the baronet’s heir. 

The woman was so delighted by the reve- 
lations Karl Wolfgang made to her, that she 
would have liked to embrace the innocent 
cause of her exultation ; but she contented 
herself with replenishing his glass bountifully, 
an attention he probably appreciated far more 
than her intended caresses. 

When Mr. and Mrs. Northcroft were stay- 
ing at the hotel at Meyringen there had been 
a catastrophe—thus in effect Karl’s long 
story began—and then he recapitulated the 
facts with which our readers were made 
acquainted in the opening of this recital; but 
he also informed the housekeeper of what had 
further come to his knowledge after he had 
left Meyringen to accept a better situation in 
a larger hotel at Cologne. He thought, if 
he remembered rightly, that he had been 
told that the little invalid Lina, the child of 
the Northcrofts, had died at Meyringen, but 
of course he did not know positively if this 
were true. Further, it was said that the artist 
and his wife had taken the orphan Lisbeth 
away to Munich with them, whether on a 
visit only or with the intention of adopting 
her entirely later on, that Karl had never 
been able to ascertain; indeed, he had 
thought very little more of the matter until 
he saw the living picture of his dead friend 
Freundlein in the face of the lady who entered 
Mr. Northcroft’s studio but a short half-hour 
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ago. Could madame inform him if his 
believing were a correct one? He was still 
quite bewildered by what he had seen. It 
was all most marvellous. Such an astound- 
ing likeness! Karl exhausted his cosmo- 
pelitan vocabulary in his endeavour to depict 
the nature of his amazement. 

Mrs. Ruskett cared little for his further 
attempts at explanation. She had heard 
more than enough for her purpose. She 
wanted to get rid of the chatterer now, to be 
alone, to think and scheme. 

* * * . * 

Good! At length, then, her patience, her 
waiting, all were to be rewarded. She had 
not spread her toils in vain. But the news 
seemed almost too good to be true; reviving 
hope brought doubt in its train: she could 
scarcely control the tremor of her voice, and 
her sallow face became livid with her growing 
excitement. 

‘There can be no doubt you are right,” 
she said, “ no doubt, surely no doubt !” 

“Then you do not know of this thing ?” 
he asked, surprised. 

“No; if you are right, and 7 believe you, 
the whole affair has been kept a secret. No 
one here was ever told a word about the real 
child’s death. Weshall see, we shall soon see. 
You may trust me for that.” 

Something in her uncanny eyes frightened 
the good-hearted little Teuton. 

“If it be not knowed, I pray you will tell 
noting, noting!” he cried, lifting his hands 
and his face in entreaty. ‘The Herr North- 
croft he was so goot, so very goot to me, and 
madame also. It may that they wish not this 
thing knowed by other persons for some goot 
reason of their own, and so I pray you not 
to say noting !” 

Mrs. Ruskett was getting very tired of this 
“tomfoolery ;’ she must put an end to it 
and get rid of this magpie at once. 

“Oh, of course it can only be a joke,” she 
said, “just a little trick played by Mr. Hubert 
on his brother; only it’s a pity, because Sir 
Stephen is not fond of jokes, but Mr. 
Hubert always was, Pray don’t alarm your- 
self, my dear sir; I have no doubt we shall 
all laugh in the end. I shall just find out 
the whole truth of the affair for my own 
gratification, no one else shall hear a word 
of it ; and if you have to call for that precious 
picture to-morrow I will tell you the result 
of my private inquiry.” 

Karl went his way to the village inn with 
a heavy heart. Could his memory for faces 
have brought any sort of trouble on poor 


Freundlein’s daughter, or on the generous 
people who had sheltered the orphan in 
the hour of her need? ‘These English were 
so strange, so cold, so proud; perhaps Sir 
Stephen would like a good girl less because 
her father had been a guide. Freundlein was 
poor, certainly, but he was learned and good, 
and certainly more brave and honourable 
than any man Karl had ever heard of. He 
had died in saving the life of another ; was 
not that noble, fine ? 

Madame the housekeeper had been very 
polite to him, and treated him quite ex prince ; 
that wine was most excellent certainly. They 
had good wine in their English cellars. 
Madame had certainly given him plenty of 
it; perhaps that had made him talk a little 
fast. Ah! if he had caused trouble of any 
kind to his kind friends of former days, then 
| would he tear his hair and weep. 

But Karl Wolfgang’s late repentance did 
not avail to stop Mrs. Ruskett in the long- 
delayed advancement of her pet schemes. 
She was cold and pale with excitement, she 
| could scarcely control the outward evidences 
|of her agitation ; bnt she would not endure 
an hour’s unnecessary suspense. She would 
go straight to her master and lay the case 
before him in all its enormity. She would go 
now at once, while she still felt the deception, 
with what she deemed a righteous resent- 
ment. 4 

As luck would have it she met the baronet 
as he was crossing the hall. He had not 
ridden up to the front door, but entered by 
the back gate, which saved him a round, and 
he had taken his horse straight to the yard 
and dismounted there. This accounted for 
|the absence of all noise or bustle on his 
arrival. 

“Ah! that’s Lina singing,” he muttered, 
as the clear tones of her sweet voice pleasantly 
greeted his ear, and something very like a 
smile parted his thin lips. ‘That girl is a 
| treasure,” he continued. “Well for Philip 
that he has been able to secure her. Our 
own flesh and blood too—our own flesh and 
blood! Not likely, indeed, that we should 
have found a girl like that out of our 
}own family.” 

He was on his way to say a word of greet- 
ing to the young people in the drawing- 
room when Mrs. Ruskett met him in the 
hall. 

“T beg pardon, I am sure, Sir Stephen,” 
says she, stammering, and as nervous and 
uncertain now as she had previously been 
confident and aggressive, “might I.ask the 
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favour of five minutes’ private conversation 
with you?” 

Sir Stephen stood still, raised his eyebrows, 
and compressed his lips. 

“This is a very singular request on your 
part, Mrs. Ruskett.” 

His tone indicated displeasure rather than 
surprise. 

“T hope I know my place, Sir Stephen, 
and most certainly would be the last to in- 
trude ; but the interests of the family always 
goes before everything else with me.” 

*“ Really, Mrs. Ruskett, I must ask you to 
defer this private consultation until to-morrow 
morning. At our usual business hour you 
know you can always find me willing to 
listen to whatever you have to say; but you 
must be aware that I studiously avoid touch- 
ing on domestic details at any but the ap- 
pointed time.” 

He moved towards the library as he spoke, 
and made an imperious movement of dis- 
missal to the anxious housekeeper. But she, 
nothing daunted, followed him closely. 

“IT cannot defer this matter, Sir Stephen,” 
she said, raising her voice and beginning to 
‘show some temper. ‘I know my place and 
I know my duty too, and I am the last to 
presume, I hope ; but when it is a question 
of family honour, Sir Stephen, and of saving 
the name of Northcroft from shame and dis- 
grace, then I feel bound to speak out, and 
not even her most gracious Majesty the 
Queen, were she to enter this apartment now, 
could make me hold my tongue.” 

Both master and servant were in the 
library by this time, and they stood confront- 
ing one another. Mrs, Ruskett had carefully 
closed the door. Sir Stephen’s flagging at- 
tention had been sharply arrested by the 
woman’s extraordinary speech. He fixed 
his cold, dark eyes upon her with an expres- 
sion of doubtful inquiry, and he perceived 
the strange excitement which almost con- 
wulsed her pale face. 

“You have made use of some extraor- 
dinary expressions, which, I need hardly say, 
are quite enigmatical to me, Mrs. Ruskett ; 
pray explain yourself without further circum® 
locution,” he said, and he drew off his gloves 
and stretched his long fingers as he spoke, 

“T will, Sir Stephen, I will speak,” she 
cried ; ‘‘ whatever comes of it I must do my 
duty, and if I lose my place through it, even 
after so many years of faithful service, I 
would rather be treated unjust-like myself 
than see your noble name dragged through 
the dirt!” 





That venomous thrust went home. The 
crafty woman knew her master well. 

“Speak out,” he said; “tell me all—a//, 
do you hear? But for peace sake spare me 
any further rhodomontade.” His face was 
becoming livid now, and he raised that white 
clenched fist of his with a threatening ges- 
ture. 

“J can’t tell you all, because I don’t know 
all, Sir Stephen,” she replied promptly. Her 
nervousness had vanished, and she was cool, 
collected, and precise now. “I can only 
give you a proper warning, and ask you to 
look after your interests, those of Mr. 
Philip, and of the noble family name.” She 
spoke now ,with that curious intonation 
which was so oddly like her master’s own. 
“Tf what I have heard be true,” she added, 
“then all the faintings, and flurryings, and 
spasms of certain people when they come to 
stay at the Priory, ain’t no longer surprising. 
Why, if I'd been carrying such a disgraceful 
secret about with me I should have died of 
shame long ago; indeed, I should have 
prayed to be safe in my grave afore ever my 
deceitfulness was discovered.” 

“Do not speak of yourself; explain what 
concerns me, if you please,” interrupted the 
baronet with rising impatience. 

“You can get to know the whole truth 
from them most concerned if you choose to 
ask them one single question,” the woman 
answered hurriedly, for she read danger in 
her irate master’s threatening glance, and 
therefore added hurriedly, 

“ Before Mr. Philip takes Miss Lina to be 
his lawful wedded wife, Sir Stephen, let me 
beg of you to ask Mr. Hubert Northcroft, 
on his sacred word of honour, if the young 
lady is truly his lawful daughter.” 

* . * * * 

The mine was dexterously laid, the plot 
had been carefully prepared, and now the 
lighted fuse was applied. The thunderclap 
that followed had most disastrous results, as 
we know, but Mrs. Ruskett rejoiced exceed- 
ingly when she was left alone to ponder over 
the prosecution of her so far promising 
schemes. 


CHAPTER XIV.—POOR PHILIP. 


T was on the stairs that Philip first met 
his cousin Lina, and on the stairs he 

had reluctantly parted from her on the night 
of that dire domestic catastrophe that fell 
upon all the inhabitants of the Priory. A 
strange presentiment of evil had possessed 
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the lovers as they bade one another farewell 
for an hour, though neither of them could 
possibly have had the remotest idea of the 
impending fatality which was to extend that 
hour into years. 

Within a week Lina would be his bride, 
his wife. 

As Philip repeated that comforting assur- 
ance to himself, his spirits rose, and hearing 
the great clock on the stairs chime the half- 
hour, he hurriedly devoted himself to the 
mysteries of his toilet. He had long ago 
learnt to dress himself unassisted, if his 
clothes were placed ready to his hand; but 
the process required his undivided attention, 
and so for a time diverted his thoughts. At 
last he was ready, and sat impatiently expect- 
ing the gong. Lina always waited upon the 
landing for him, and then they walked down 
to the dining-room together. But this evening 
no gong sounded, and no Lina appeared. 
Philip waited, listening eagerly. The clock 
chimed the hour, and presently the quarter 
after seven ; but still there was no summons 
to the dining-room. 

All was silent, oppressively silent, for a 
time. But at length feet were heard hurry- 
ing to and fro upon the stairs, then strange 
noises of moving and shuffling followed. 

What did it all mean? Would no one 
come and give him some explanation? He 
guided himself to the window, and with his 
ear pressed close against the pane, listened 
with rapt attention. 

Ah! that was the sound of carriage wheels 
upon the grand drive. 

Visitors ! of course. Now all was becoming 
clear to poor Philip. Company were arriving 
for dinner, and yet no one had told hima 
word about theiradvent. Strange ; Lina had 
always been on the alert to warn him of any 
such emergency hitherto. She knew so well 
how he liked to be told whenever strangers 
were expected, and who they were likely to 
be, and yet she had not mentioned one word 
to him about the guests who were beginning 
to arrive now. Philip thought at first, and 
in his present mood, that he would rather 
there were no visitors this evening, or that he 
might not be called on to appear. It would 
be almost more agreeable for him to remain 
in the comfortable solitude of his own apart- 
ments. And yet as time went on he felt 
hurt when he realized that he must have been 
entirely forgotten. 

Was Lina so taken up with these expected 
or unexpected people that she had ceased to 
look after him who had always been her first 





consideration hitherto? A feeling akin t° 
jealousy began to rise in Philip’s sensitive mind, 
and brought back the depression which had 
weighed upon him earlier inthe evening. He 
sat, lost in thought, his head bowed low upon 
his breast, his hands, as usual, hanging list- 
lessly at his side; he felt neglected, alone, 
melancholy. 

Ah, surely, that was Lina’s footstep in the 
passage without, his quick ears could not 
deceive him there, though no gong had 
sounded to keep him in his bearings as to 
the dinner hour. It was impossible that he 
could make a mistake about the hurried 
tread of Lina’s light feet, and the frou-frou of 
the silk skirt which she wore in the evening, 
and which certainly swept past his door now. 

Past it ! 

Ah! there are more carriage wheels upon 
the gravel without ; that accounts for every- 
thing. Strangers are still arriving and Lina 
has been hastily summoned to do the honours. 
for her future father-in-law. She was right 
not to call Philip: she knows his dislike to: 
confusion or bustle, and she will come for 
him when all is quiet. Has the whole county 


arrived at the Priory to-night? Wheels. 
again ? 
Ah! but these are departing. Now the 


tedious arrivals are at an end. Now, at last 
he will be fetched and led downstairs, and 
listen to his love’s account of all the adven- 
tures and misadventures which have happened 
and kept her so long from his side. But all 
is still in the house; no further disturbing 
sounds fall on his eagerly expectant ears, and 
weary of waiting, impatient to moodiness, he 
opens his door and cautiously creeps to the 
stair head. With the aid of his stick, and 
guiding himself by the broad balustrade, 
he walks slowly downstairs. He hears no 
strangers’ voices, and heartily wishes his shy- 
ness had not kept him a prisoner upstairs sof 
long. How foolish this fear of meeting 
visitors is! If he had walked boldly down 
an hour ago he would have saved himself 
much trouble and perplexity. How Lina 
will laugh at him when he confesses his timid 
doubts to her ! 

He guides himself to the drawing-room 
door. He pauses for a moment; but he 
hears no voices within. 

This is more and more incomprehensible. 
He opens the door and stands waiting on the 
threshold. No one speaks. The room is 
empty. With the feeling of one oppressed by 
a nightmare, Philip retraces his steps and 
guides himself to the dining-room. 
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Mr. Grind officiously advances to. take his 
stick from him, and at this moment Sir 
Stephen enters the room from the other end, 
by the door which communicates with his 
library. He has not changed his hunting 
attire ; but that Philip does not see, though 
he is quite aware that everything has an un- 
usual aspect. He stands waiting, helpless, 
expectant. Sir Stephen glances at him and 
can scarcely repress the impatient curse that 
rises to his lips. 

“ Leave us; I will ring for you when you 
are required,” he says, turning savagely upon 
the inoffensive butler, who retires in silent 
haste. 

As soon as he has closed the door: 
“Father, what has happened? what is 
wrong?” cries Philip, advancing a step in 
the direction of his parent. ‘Where is my 
uncle? where is Lina?” 

“Gone,” answers Sir Stephen. ‘Gone, 
all of them, never to darken the doors of 
Pineridge Priory again.” His voice, as he 
utters the last word, sounds hoarse and 
strange to himself. 

“Gone !”’ echoes Philip, with a gasp. His 
fright has made him breathless. “I do not 
understand, I cannot believe that she would 
have left me like this!” 

“ T have not the slightest doubt that she is 
on her way to London by this time, she and 
the people who call themselves her parents 
also.” 

It is the startling tone of the baronet’s 
voice rather than the sense of his words which 
strikes terror into Philip’s soul. His quick 
perception teaches him that some awful 
calamity has befallen him—or Lina; -what 
matter, since Lina’s troubles must always and 
of course be doubly his. He utterly fails to 
grasp the meaning of that ambiguous sentence 
of his father, and stands still awaiting its 
solution in helpless amazement. 

Sir Stephen physically straightens himself 
to rigidity, and mentally pulls himself together 
also. ! 

“T must harden my heart,” is his unneces- 
sary determination. Then, in his most incisive 
language, and speaking in a tone that seems 
to rasp the delicate ears that listen to it; he 
states the bare facts of poor Lina’s case as 
they present themselves to his prejudiced 
mind. 

But when he beholds the abject distress of 
the poor young man, which gradually passes 
to frantic indignation and futile agony, a 
tinge of remorse pervades the father’s con- 
sciousness, perhaps for the first time in his 





life. Has he acted quite justly ? Has he not 
strained a point in the wrong direction? But 
no sooner has he reflected on his action than 
his mood changes, and with a fresh revulsion 
of feeling he concludes that his severity was 
richly merited. No leniency should ever be 
shown to traitors, and traitors Hubert and 
his family had most decidedly proved them- 
selves. 

** My Lina gone, gone for ever? My life, 
my wife? Icannot ... I will not believe 
it!” exclaims Philip, flinging his arms up- 
wards with a cry of agony. “Oh, father! oh, 
father ! if a heart beats in your breast, if you 
have one grain of mercy in your whole being, 
unsay those dreadful words. I would rather 
fall dead at your feet than be brought to 
believe that you have wilfully robbed me 
of my Lina—my joy, the sunshine of my 
dark, miserable life !” 

“T really wish I could spare you, my poor 
boy!” answers Sir Stephen promptly. “I 
assure you that this miserable affair has 
caused me much suffering also—but not even 
for your sake can I countenance treachery, 
deceit of the deepest dye. They had en- 
trapped you—you, poor, helpless creature. 
Lina was madesto lure you on. She caught 
you in her toils with all the tricks and wiles 
that characterize girls of low origin, and 
especially intriguing foreigners.” 

‘““No, no; a thousand times no!” cries 


Philip. ‘Lina is pure, innocent, holy, ab- 
solutely incapable of falsehood. That I can 
swear. And what if Uncle Hubert did 


adopt her ? it was kind, good, generous, and 
noble of him. How could you blame him 
for taking compassion on a friendless orphan ? 
Was she not more than worthy of it? Oh! 
my darling, my darling, my wife ; come back 
to me!” he cries ; and as he begins to realize 
his irrreparable loss his agony becomes 
supreme. Utterly unmindful of his helpless- 
ness he rushes madly to and fro, striking 
himself against the furniture and the walls, 
stumbling over the chairs. 

“Command yourself, have some regard for 
propriety, even if you have quite forgotten 
the. respect which is due to your injured 
parent,” says Sir Stephen sternly, as he lays 
his hand upon the lad’s arm, with a compel- 
ling grip. “‘ Listen to reason, Philip ; reflect, 
calm yourself.” He adds the latter words in 
his most authoritative tone. 

** Are you ready for dinner, Sir Stephen?” 
asks the butler, opening the door. He is 
tired of waiting outside, and quite alive to 
the fact that his master will be very angry 
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when he finds his dinner spoilt by this con- 
tinued delay. 

The loud voices and commotion in the 
dining-room have brought the other servants 
into the hall. But though curious and im- 
patient, they do not venture to approach the 
room in which this extraordinary scene is 
being enacted. The master of Pineridge 
possesses the power of making himself 
respected, or rather feared in no common 
degree. 

Philip breaks away from his father. 

“Don’t touch me,” he shrieks; “ you 
want to kill me, I feel that you are driving 
me mad, you wicked, cruel father. Is it not 
enough that I am blind? You have long 
ago tried to break my spirit, must you now 
break my heart also? Why don’t you stab 
me at once? To kill me would be kind, 
for then this awful misery would surely 
end!” 

In escaping from his father Philip turns 
rapidly and so comes into sudden and violent 
collision with the door which the butler has 
opened. The blow on his forehead wounds 
and stuns the lad, and he falls senseless and 
bleeding at his father’s feet; indeed, he 
looks as if he would never rise again, so 
white is he, so rigid and ghastly. The 
blood is slowly trickling from that gash on 
his brow, it is so painful, horrible. Even Sir 
Stephen, hardened as he is, is seized with 
a feeling of compunction ; he bends over his 
son, and, trembling, lays his hand upon the 
silent heart. 

“Help him, carry him away, bring Mrs. 
Ruskett, fetch the doctor!” His commands 
are quick to incoherence, but Mrs. Ruskett, 
never at a loss, is already at hand. 

“We will put him to bed,” she says, turn- 
ing to Mr. Grind with an air of authority, 
and then addressing her master: “ Pray do 
not distress yourself, Sir Stephen,” she adds 
appealingly ; “we will look after the poor 
young gentleman, and you shall be left in 
peace. I do pray, sir (if you will excuse the 
liberty), that you will allow me to have 
dinner served for you at once. We cannot 
afford to have Sir Stephen laid up, whatever 
else happens, and you must be that faint and 
worn——” 

“Silence, my good woman ; do not trouble 
about me,” says the baronet, with a return 
of his wonted manner ; “ pray attend to the 
requirements of my unfortunate son, that will 
be quite your most satisfactory way of serving 
me.” 


Philip is laid in his bed. It is well for 








him, poor boy, that he remains unconscious 
for days. He has been severely stunned, 
and the supervening stupor is of long 
duration. The doctor declares “ there is not 
much danger of any kind ; rest, good nursing, 
and perfect quiet will soon bring him round 
again.” ; 

For a time the poor lad is a prisoner, of 
course, and Mrs. Ruskett constitutes her- 
self chief gaoler ; but even when the patient’s 
health is restored he does not regain his wonted 
liberty. Sir Stephen, never for a moment 
relenting in his original determination to 
break off all possibility of communication 
between the lovers, does not scruple to secure 
his son’s complete isolation by every means 
in his power ; nor does he hesitate to take 
advantage of the facilities which the boy’s 
blindness give him for protracting his im- 
prisonment. Mrs. Ruskett receives her 
master’s stern commands to cut the patient off 
from all communication with the outer world. 
Neither housemaid nor footman is allowed 
to enter Philip’s apartment, which to all 
intents and purposes has become a cell. The 
housekeeper rejoices in the congenial task set 
her ; it is but a forward step on the road to 
the goal of her ambition. She makes the 
very most of her opportunities, of course. 
She dilates ad nauseam on the wit, the ac- 
complishments, the kind heart, the good 
nature, the unselfishness, and the remarkable 
beauty of her dear child Isabel. 

“I do wish my daughter were here now,” 
she said one morning when she had coaxed 
her patient to swallow a little beef-tea ; “‘ how 
nice that would be for you, Mr. Philip! I 
am only a stupid, unlearned old woman, and 
beyond my housekeeping accounts I know 
little of reading nor writing neither, but my 
Isabel, she is a fine scholar, as you know; 
she could read to you, or tell you tales by 
the hour together. Just think what a plea- 
sant change that would be for you. Of 
course, young folks like young folks. I know 
very well that you must be tired of the dull 
company of an old woman like me. Wouldn’t 
you like me to send my girl a letter, to have 
her here to wait on you, and walk out with 
you when you are better again, as she used 
to do so nicely a few years back? She was 
so fond of taking care of you.. Don’t you 
long to have her here?” 

“Oh, no! oh, no!” says Philip with some- 
thing very like a sob in his voice, “ don’t ask 
me to allow that, Mrs. Ruskett, I would 
much—a thousand times rather be quite 
alone.” Then in a broken tone, but with a 
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tender, pleading intonation that most women 
would have found irresistible : 

“ Dear Mrs. Ruskett,” he says, “come here 
to me, near me, quite close;” and he takes 
her hand in both his, and bows his poor 
sightless face upon it, “ will you not, can you 
not help me?” he adds; “is it not possible 
to send a little letter, just one little letter, 
to my cousin Lina at Hampstead? Our 
parting was so hurried, so sudden, so terri- 
bie. I cannot understand it yet, and I am 
sure that she must be quite as miserable 
as I am. If you will do this thing for 
me there is nothing, nothing I would not 
do for you in return. I shall have money 
some day, I will make it well worth your 
while, I promise you I will, if only you will 
help me to let my darling know that I 
am true and faithful to her; that my father 
may do what he will, be harsh, stern, and 
cruel, but that I shall never, never change, 
never—as long as I have breath in my 
body.” 

Needless to say that Mrs. Ruskett, stern 
in her sense of duty, was absolutely inflexible. 
The boy’s pitiful entreaties and rash promises 
affected her not at all; but she did not 
hesitate to make the most of her virtuous 
firmness in recounting this scene and similar 
ones to the baronet. 

The young and romantically-inclined foot- 
man, of whom previous mention has been 
made, was bribed by Philip when once he 
was about again to make a rash promise in 
regard to a clandestine telegram. But the 
watchful eye of Mr. Grind, who had been 
thoroughly instructed by Mrs. Ruskett, dis- 
covered the intending culprit in the act of 
inscribing a telegraph form in the baronet’s 
study. The fate of that good-natured youth 
was sealed. “Off you go,” said Mr. Grind, 
imitating his master’s tone to perfection, and, 
as luck would have it, the master himself 
appeared upon the scene at this moment. 

“We must make an example of this man,” 
he said, and the footman shook in his shoes. 
They did make an example of the unfortunate 
lad, and his punishment—severe as it was 
prompt—certainly deterred all others from 
proffering any aid thenceforth to the blind boy. 
He did not know if his telegram had ever 
been sent or not; he had implored Lina to 
write to him through his friend in need, the 
footman. But no letter ever came, of course, 
and when he made furtive inquiries after the 
man, he was told that he had been dismissed, 
and was gone. Gone! everybody had gone, 

as far as he was concerned, thought poor 


Philip, and, tired of weeping, moaning, and 
complaint, he, in the end, tacitly resigned 
himself to his utter desolation. 


CHAPTER XV.—BACK AT HAMPSTEAD. 


ACK in the quaint old house on the 
breezy and once delightful heights of 

Hampstead, which now, alas, seem so bleak 
and cheerless. Back in the erst attractive 
artistic home that now is so desolate. What 
a blank in the dwelling and in the hearts of 
the two lonely occupants of that formerly 
joyous household ! It seems more trying, 
more incredible, because the surroundings 
are still unchanged. All the inanimate objects 
are now as they were when the family party, 
full of bright anticipations, started for Pine- 
ridge scarcely a fortnight ago. 
They were all elated then, looking forward 
with glowing hopes to the wedding so soon 
to take place between Philip and Lina, a true 
marriage of hearts, which could not fail to 
bring happiness in its wake. 
Scarcely a fortnight ago, and then Letitia 
Northcroft was in their midst, ordering, 
arranging all things comfortably and wisely 
for those concerned, encouraging her dear 
ones by pleasant looks, words, and smiles. 
Now she has left them—gone before. 
Her work-table stands in the bay window 
of the pleasant morning room still. Her 
empty arm-chair, on the cushions of which 
the impress of her graceful form is visible, is 
pushed away against the wall as though by 
an impatient hand. This was Hubert’swork ; 
he would have liked to fling the harmless 
piece of furniture out of the window. It was 
horrible to realize that it could remain 
unchanged whilst she—was gone. ‘The blot- 
ting pad lay upon her writing-table ; a list of 
household memoranda, on which the ink 
seemed scarcely dry, was awaiting completion. 
Yes, it was terrible. Such an irreparable 
change in so shortatime! Signs and tokens 
of the woman’s gentle life and thoughtful 
presence everywhere, and she no longer in 
the world. 
Apparently nothing is changed from its 
orderly course. In reality all is desolation, 
and the saddest desolation ; for life had fled, 
and blighted hopes alone remain. 
The picture but lately commenced and 
intended for next year’s exhibition stcod upon 
the easel in the studio, and there was the 
rest of the artist’s paraphernalia, the uncleaned 
palette, with the handful of brushes thrust 
hastily into the thumb-hole just as Hubert 
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laid it aside to answer the summons of the 
dear voice whose familiar and ever-welcome 
tones he was never to hear again. 

Never ! 

What would, what could life be to him, 
without the cheerful support of her on whose 
loving strength he had leant for so many 
years past? He had put the last touch upon 
the canvas the morning of their departure, 
and it was scarcely likely that he would ever 
take a brush in hand again. A desolating 
hurricane of grief had swept over the humble 
spirit of the artist. His tenderest feelings 
were ruthlessly uprooted, his cheerful tran- 
quillity blighted, he was robbed of hope and 
energy, nothing was left him but blank 
despair. 

Even Lina, full of courage, noble, brave, 
cheerful as she taught herself to appear, 
quailed before the sight of the indescribable 
dejection which had taken possession of her 
unhappy father. Her father she still con- 
sidered him, and she must ever regard 
him with the affection and devotion of a 
daughter. She had been startled, confused, 
and alarmed, by the strange discovery of her 
unsuspected parentage ; but her filial love 
had been given to Hubert and Letitia North- 
croft many years ago. Jt grew with her 
growth, it became an integral part of her 
being,—no change of circumstances could 
ever affect that fact. But many odd backward 
glimpses, vague memories, undefinable vi- 
sions of bygone days, which she could never 
understand, were fully accounted for now 
by the revelation so lately and terribly made 
to her. Those dream-like panoramas of wild 
snow-clad peaks, which seemed to tower over 
herin some far distant past, assumed a realistic 
aspect now that all was explained to her: 
Those wondrous heights had once hemmed 
in her humble little life, and there had been 
atime when the luxuries of her later years 
were entirely unknown. She did not repine, 
as the knowledge of her origin was imparted 
to her ; she rather gloried in it, except for its 
consequences. She dwelt with conscious 
pride on the conviction that her father had 
distinguished himself by his undaunted 
courage, his spotless character, and unselfish 
devotion. 

The girl’s vivid interest in all Hubert could 
tell her of her past was the rallying point 
between them. It was the one subject on 
which they could converse safely and freely ; 
all others were still fraught with such grief 
and bitterness that neither ventured to break 

















tacitly agreed to surround their overwhelming 
sorrow. ‘The details of her father’s brave, 
adventurous life filled the high-spirited girl 
with pride and a certain sense of emulation. 
She was thankful for the heritage of so noble 
a name ; for what name was ever noble if not 
that of the guide who, without shrinking from 
danger, was ready to risk his own life in 
saving that of a fellow-creature ? 

Sir Stephen Northcroft boasted much and 
oft of his grand family and of his noble 
name. Could his inheritance, his pride, his 
money, his long pedigree, lift him above his 
fellows as Oscar Freundiein had raised him- 
self above men by his own brave deed? Oh, 
would she had always known the truth, what 
anguish that would have spared them all! 
The culpable reticence of her adopted 
parents was the only reproach she had in her 
heart against them; but their silence had 
brought such terrible consequences in its 
train, and had wrought such miserable havoc 
in her innocent life, that there were moments 
when the recollection of it almost stifled love 
and gratitude. But alas, and alas! if the 
wrong of secrecy was great, how fearful was 
the open hand of the avenger, the terrible 
crushing punishment which had fallen upon 
them all alike. 

All! That word included Philip! And 
before his name, before the thought of him 
in his blind desolation and unfathomable 
misery, poor Lina broke down utterly. She 
soon realized that she dared not dwell on 
that too painful vision. She shuddered back 
from it, as though its depths would engulph 
her, and, killing all her hope and energy, 
leave her inert, despairing, useless. 

No, she would not dwell upon her own 
particular grief, she would put se'fish fretting 
aside with a strong will. She would be 
courageous, and resolve to do the duty that 
lay nearest at hand bravely, aye, cheerfully. 

As her father went forth to meet danger 
in the old days undaunted, unflinching, look- 
ing neither to the right nor the left when he 
trod upon treacherous ground, so resolutely 
would she proceed upon the thorny path of 
her now desolate life. She would neither 
look back at what might have been, nor 
shrink from the trials before her. With all 
the earnestness of her strong, simple nature, 
she prayed to her Father in heaven, to Him 
who had been, as He must ever be, her first 
loving parent, and asked for help and guidance 
in this dark hour of her greatest need. 

Her prayers were answered. Her duty 
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her to fulfil it with perfect self-abnegation— 
with noble steadfastness. She must devote 
herself absolutely to helpless, heart-broken 
Hubert now. It must be her constant study, 
her unceasing endeavour to lighten the burden 
of sorrow that was crushing him with its heavy 
hopelessness. For a long time she could not 
induce him to set foot outside the garden 
gate, but one day he himself proposed to join 
Lina in her walk to the cemetery at High- 
gate. His gentle wife lay buried there, and 
a longing possessed him to see her last rest- 
ing-place. Lina accepted this, the first sign 
of his returning activity, thankfully, and after 
that one visit scarcely a day passed on which 
the unhappy widower did not wander across 
the heath to where his poor Letty slept, with 
a cross of white marble above her head. 

Lina had attempted to draw a little in the 
old days, but her chief interest was centred 
in the sister art, and her devotion to music 
had left her little time for other pursuits. 
Now she pretended that she was possessed 
by a sudden desire to renew her efforts with 
the pencil, and by begging for some assistance 
from the artist, she hoped gradually to lead 
his mind back to that one pursuit which was 
most likely to arrest his attention, and which 
might in due course divert his thoughts from 
incessantly dwelling on a theme which could 
conduce to melancholy depression only. 
Various were the efforts she made with this 
view, and amongst them the Baron Von 
Stein’s picture suggested itself. Contrite 
Karl Wolfgang, when he had, through Mrs. 
Ruskett, regained possession of the damaged 
canvas after the catastrophe ‘at Pineridge, 
and had brought his master’s treasure again 
to London, made many appeals to Mr. 


his scythe presides, solemn, unsmiling, as the 
hands of the world’s clock move steadily for- 
ward. Now they pointed to Christmas, and 
very soon signalled the advent of another 
new year. 

Many, many times during this period of 
passive transition Lina had cast about in her 
mind for some means by which to com- 
municate with Philip. She felt as if she 
must manage to give him some comforting 
assurance as to her unchanged and unchang- 
ing loyalty, faith, and love. But the for- 
bidding vision of the relentless Sir Stephen 
checked her as she was evolving some 
scheme of correspondence. She remem- 
bered, shuddering and frightened, the look 
and the threat by which her request to the 
baronet had been met when she prayed for 
five minutes’ talk with her lover before 
quitting Pineridge for ever on that fearful 
night. 

“As long as I live to protect the poor lad 
from your wiles and schemes, he shall be 
divided from you, that I most solemnly 
swear :”—such was Sir Stephen’s veto, and 
Lina felt that to fight against that was as 
hopeless as beating herself against a rock. 
She could never make any impression, but 
she might, and would probably, be seriously 
wounded did she make any such attempt. 
The master of Pineridge had the power and 
the means to isolate Philip entirely, and 
would not scruple to use them to the utmost. 
All this Lina knew only too well, and as she 
pictured the blind prisoner to herself such 
anguish possessed her that she prayed God 
to save her from thoughts which she felt 
would drive her mad. 

The mystical memory of her brave father, 





Northcroft to carry out the baron’s wishes;}and the vivid recollection of the woman 


but Hubert was far too indifferent to all out- 
ward affairs to pay any attention to the 
matter, and Lina had to write to the baron, 


whom she had always regarded with a 
daughter’s love and reverence, served to 
strengthen Lina’s purpose of self-abnegation. 


pleading family affliction as an excuse for|And she brought all her moral strength to 


everything. She never knew what was 
eventually done by Karl Wolfgang with that 
unhappy painting which had been the final 
cause of the storm that had wrecked her 
life’s hopes. 

Time, the ruthless, the unheeding, went 
on apace, regardless as ever of all human 
joy, or sorrow. Neither Lina nor her father 
could have given any account of the manner 
in which the hours, days, weeks passed them 
by, disregarding and disregarded. Mortal 
hopes, fears, joys, and sorrows, change more 
or less with each succeeding day; but the 
allegorical figure with his minute-glass and 


bear on her constant efforts to ignore the 
grief she deemed selfish indulgence, and to 
devote her thoughts and energies to the rous- 
ing and comforting of the widowed artist. 
His broken spirit and pitiful helplessness 
surely and urgently demanded her entire 
support. 

Soon after the commencement of the new 
year poor Lina was effectually roused to an 
urgent necessity of a very different character, 
and one for which she was quite unpre- 
pared. It came in the shape of a sudden 
peremptory demand for the payment of 
arrears of rent due for the house at Hamp- 
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stead. The agent of the owner sent in a 
claim on behalf of his client which could not 
be disregarded, and Hubert, in his perplexity, 
turned instinctively to Lina for counsel and 
help now, as he had formerly turned to his 
energetic, clear-headed wife. 

Lina confronted this novel, startling diffi- 
culty courageously, of course, and it was 
well she had been appealed to, since this 
first demand for money was speedily followed 
by others. Lina, bearing in mind how prac- 
tical her dear mother would have been under 
this stress of circumstances, resolved to 
exert her business capacity to the utmost. 
The means to live, since live they must, had 
to be thought of, and she proposed that as 
soon as all their resources had been realized, 
and the necessary arrangements completed, 
they should quit England entirely. The 
house at Hampstead must be given up at 
once, of course, and, in some foreign town, 
J.ina hoped she could turn her musical accom- 
plishments to practical account. She must 
contrive to become in part bread-winner 
now ; for Hubert seemed utterly incapable of 
settling to anything like steady work again. 
The cruel punishment dealt to him by his 
brother for the fatal concealment of Lina’s 


come into her pale, saddened face for 
months past. 

“T came to ask when you do return to 
London, my dear fraiilein,”’ he says; “ for I 
despair of your long absence and silence, and 
now I do find you here, and in trouble.” 

Her mourning and the change in her looks 
have already warned him of evil. 

Lina, without hesitation or circumlocution, 
confides the whole truth to the staunch 
friend who has known, taught, and admired 
her since she was a child, and who on this 
occasion proves himself thoroughly deserving 
of the trust Mrs. Hubert and her daughter had 
always placed in him. 

“But this is strange; it is most fortunate, 
it is quite an instance of what superstitious 
people would call the supernatural,” he de- 
clares, when he has listened with close atten- 
tion to the poor girl’s long recital. She has 
told him of all the complications troubling 
her father and herself, monetary and others ; 
only on the subject of her lover and his 
melancholy state is she silent. She knows 
well that if she once alluded to that grief in 
words her self-command must vanish. She 
tells him quietly in a matter-of-fact way of 
the chaos she has discovered on investigating 





origin, and which concealment was due 
mainly to his aversion to anything involving 
explanations or domestic contention, the 
shame brought upon him, and the subsequent 
grief he had suffered, all this had sapped his 
vitality, and his erst plastic nature had sunk 
into aimless passivity. 

The slender patrimony already referred to, 
which, as younger son, he had inherited at 
his father’s death, had for the most part been 
spent ; but a portion of it (thanks to Mrs. 
Hubert’s foresight) had been well invested 
and yielded a small income. However 
modest their needs might be, it was not 
sufficient to support them, and Lina, when 
once she understood the position of affairs, 
felt that it would devolve upon her to make 
up the inevitable deficiency. How to set 
about this task was a Gordian knot for her 
inexperienced young fingers; but she would 
handle it resolutely—God willing. In this 
dilemma she resolved to apply to her old 
friend and respectful admirer, Herr Lirtz, 
and she sat down to write him a letter. 
But as she was about to put pen to paper 
the professor himself, by 2 strange accident, 
was announced, and entered the room with a 
beaming face. Lina construed the coinci- 
dence as a favourable augury, and met her 
clever friend with a brighter look than had 


her father’s affairs, and of the steps she has 
already taken towards their more comfortable 
adjustment. Finally she asks him for his 
advice and opinion. 

“ But it is wonderful !” he cries again, and 
his kind blue eyes twinkle ominously, while 
his plump, rosy face looks almost handsome, 
so full is it of good temper, so radiant with 
benevolence. 

“JT myself go back to Hamburg, my dear 
| native city, in six weeks’ time ; at last I shall 
| be able to prove to you how great a gift the 
good God has given you in your magnificent 
voice. You shall make your debut; you 
shall make é/at; you shall succeed; you 
shall triumph! If you will make it possible 
to come with me then, you and Mr. North- 
croft of course, all will be well, brilliant! I 
shall at once organize a new series of concerts, 
and you will be the prima donna, my prima 
donna. You.will have a success. Himmel! 
how a success will this be! What joy for 
you, for me, and to my rivals what a melan- 
choly and a sadness !” 





CHAPTER XVI.—ABROAD. 


ERR FERDINAND LIRTZ was as 
good or far better than his word, for 
his speech was sometimes jerky—his viva 
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voce translations from the German savoured of 
pedantry. But his actions were generous, 
spontaneous, kind, and considerate always. 
It was not only as a promising pupil that 
Lina interested the warm-hearted, red-faced 
professor. The idea of her future brilliant 
success as a public singer was very delightful 
to him; it fired his ambition as a master of 
his art, and fed his pride in this his most 
promising pupil. But there was a deeper 
current of feeling at work within the good- 
natured professor’s manly breast, and the fact 
of sweet Lina’s presence in Hamburg lent 
vigour to the torrent of passion which had 
animated Ferdinand for some years past, 
and which had received but a temporary 
check by the news of Lina’s betrothal to her 
cousin. Now that solitary obstacle was re- 
moved, who could blame Herr Lirtz for 
his secret rejoicing? He had known Lina 
since she was thirteen, and he was her senior 
by twenty years. Still he considered himself 
quite a young man, and when his pupil saw 
him in his own simple home out on the 
picturesque Uhlenhérst, in Hamburg, she 
was almost converted to his way of thinking ; 
for his elderly, most devoted mother doted 
upon her only son, and treated him as though 
he were scarcely in his teens, and wholly 
unable to take care of himself as yet. She 
persistently called him “ Zebe kind,” while he 
dutifully responded to “ Meine geliebte mama.” 
Herr Lirtz had the very good sense not to 
betray the passion which he believed was 
consuming him to the gentle and wholly 
unconscious object of it. He knew Lina 
too well to delude himself with the hope that 
she would easily be turned from the allegiance 
so lately given to her blind lover; but that 
lover was absent, and Ferdinand resolved to 
bide his time in patience and perfect good 
temper. To his geliebte mama alone, in the 
cosy corner by the cheery warmth of the 
great china stove, did he betray the absorb- 
ing secret of his diffident, long-concealed, 
ever-increasing love for their fair guest. Lina, 
after some natural hesitation, had at last con- 
sented to accept Frau Lirtz’s generous 
hospitality, and she and her father were 
temporarily established in the cosy home of 
the kind-hearted professor's mama. Here 
the strangers were made heartily welcome, 
and here they resolved to stay until practical 
Lina could find some modest lodging suitable 
for Hubert and herself. Mothers proverbially 
find no prospective daughters-in-law worthy 
of their precious sons, more especially if the 





son in question is an only child. But Frau 


Lirtz was compelled to admit that she would 


be delighted to welcome that fede Miss Lina 
as a daughter, and this assurance greatly 
comforted her anxious son, who had confided 


his love and aspirations to his fond mamma § 
with some misgivings as to her approval of § 


his matrimonial views. 
frankly acknowledged her admiration for the 
Engilinderinn, for English to all intents and 
purposes Lina had become. Her foreign 
accent had long entirely disappeared, yet, of 
course, she still spoke German like a native. 
Her manners and bearing were full of grace 
and distinction, and she was utterly different 
from any of the burghers’ daughters in the 
neighbourhood. She was not too proud 
either. 

‘* A little pride was becoming in a lady,” 
said Frau Lirtz, lifting her comfortable 
double chin. ‘And she can turn her pretty 
hand to work too, useful as well as ornamen- 
tal. That in itself isa great recommenda- 
tion to a good hausfrau! Ah! yes! if 
Ferdinand, with his natural genius and his 
proud distinction as a leading musician, 
would take this accomplished young lady 
to wife, mamma Lirtz would rejoice and 
consider her dear boy’s future happiness 
assured.” 

One day Ferdinand confided all Lina’s 
strange history to the sympathetic old lady, 
and hoped that his revelations would serve 
to heighten the interest his mother already 
felt in the object of his adoration. This was 
Ferdinand’s own romantic view of the case ; 
but it must be confessed that his less enthu- 
siastic mother took a very different one. 
The old lady had listened to her dear boy’s 
recital with silent attention, but without that 
tender sympathy on which he had reckoned. 
She was really much disappointed to find 
that the distinguished “Miss Lina” was not 
the scion of a noble English family, but the 
daughter of a simple Swiss guide. Perhaps 
it was as well for Ferdinand that his mamma’s 
growing ardour was suddenly cooled by this 
revelation of Lina’s parentage, for this 
checked his rising impetuosity, and led him 
to defer the immediate declaration of his 
sentiments to Lina herself. She was as yet 
wholly unconscious of their tender nature ; 
had this not been the case, she would most 
certainly have declined Frau Lirtz’s eagerly- 
offered hospitality in the first instance. As 
matters stood Lina accepted it gratefully, 
and the strangers were soon very comfortably 
settled in that cosy home on the Uhlenhérst. 
“ But it is impossible for us to trespass any 
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longer on your hospitality and good nature, 
pleaded Lina, as with 


© evident reluctance she declared her intention 
Hof moving into some neighbouring apart- 


} ments without further delay. ‘Their pleasant 
stay had been protracted over a month, and 
| the girl shrank from outstaying her hostess’s 
Frau Lirtz, who was 
honest and frank, responded to this declara- 


’ tion of her fair young guest in most prac- 
} tical fashion. 


“Why not stay and board with us, instead 
of giving good money to strangers ?’ ’ she 
said. “Our home is small, but it is com- 
fortable, and I shall try to make you and 
your good father feel quite at home in it. 
When my good son was away all those long 
years in England I always had friends living 
with me, and why not now? I found com- 
panionship pleasant, and my rent was thus 
paid with no trouble to me. If you and the 
Herr Papa like to remain inthe same manner 
it will delight me and my dear child also.” 

Lina accepted her hostess’s offer with 
alacrity. She knew that Herr Lirtz could 
easily procure engagements for her both as 
teacher and as performer. His position in 
the musical world of Hamburg was a very 
high one, for he was generally respected. 
Lina was getting very anxious about the 
reduced state of Hubert’s finances, and she 
urgently felt the necessity of exerting herself 
in some way that would yield pecuniary 
results. Her bright example and glad activity 
had a happy influence on her poor old 
father. His sorrows had broken his spirit, 
impaired his health, and prematurely aged 
him, but Lina’s readiness to accept the first 
work that came to her hand fired the embers 


a | of his dying ambition. The beloved pipe, 
ot ) too, which had lain quite unheeded ever since 
on | the time of his great sorrow, became once 
Ds } more his constant companion : and the con- 
+6 | genial society of the artists who frequented 
rn ) the Herr Professor’s house led Hubert to take 
: | up his palette and brushes again. He 
S +4 

} actually finished a couple of small landscapes 
n 
™ ) —they were exhibited, and found purchasers 
t > in the annual picture show to which he sent 
“ } them. But the salt of life had lost its savour 
re | to the world-weary artist, and all he did now 
% was because he felt bound to help Lina. He 

was no longer prompted by love of his art, 

s j , 
) | and his work became more and more mecha- 
’ nical. Artistic triumphs degenerated into 
| : pot-boilers, and the payment of a certain 
: > number of reichsthaler was the only reward 

» Mr. Northcroft coveted. 


i 





industrious, energetic, and 
persevering, soon found a considerable num- 
ber of pupils, and made many friends among 


Clever Lina, 


those about her. At the end of a year Herr 
Lirtz procured her a lasting engagement as 
leading soprano in the fortnightly concerts 
given by the Philharmonic Society, and she 
was thus firmly established in the position to 
which her fine voice and excellent musical 
training decidedly entitled her. Judged by 
the standard of London prices, the remune- 
ration for her services was not high ; but to 
Lina the sum offered to her appeared quite a 
marvellous one, and she gloried in the honour 
which went hand-in-hand with this lucrative 
engagement. Life in Hamburg was not 
extravagant, and her expenditure in good 
Frau Lirtz’s economical household was pro- 
portionately modest. 

By the time she had spent three peaceful, 
busy years in the good old Hanseatic town 
practical Lina had actually managed to lay by 
a comfortable little sum. Shoulda rainy day 
overtake her dear father in the future, as it had 
done in the past, she would have this provi- 
sion to fall back upon. She had now three 
classes of pupils. She taught English, music, 
and singing. Wherever she went she made 
friends, and she gratefully appreciated the 
kindness and generosity shown to her on all 
sides. Only for poor, admiring, humble 
Ferdinand Lirtz could she find neither smiles, 
patience, nor encouragement now. ‘Towards 
him she was cold, proud, reticent, wholly 
unresponsive. He had suddenly frozen the 
well of kindliness within her gentle bosom ; 
for in an adventurous mood he had taken 
courage and confessed the nature of his 
affection to the charming girl. He implored 
her to try and love him a little, only just a 
very little. He would be so easily satisfied. 
If she would but consent to become his wife 
he would shower all Heaven’s best gifts upon 
her ; he would wait on her hand and foot; 
her life should be composed of lasting joys ; 
honey and rose-leaves would be brought to 
her by him who would surely prove himself 
her most devoted slave, her loving, faithful 
husband. He could imagine that she would 
say, ‘Not yet—later, perhaps, but not yet ;” 
still, when she heard that he had wasted all 
these years, not daring to speak, she would 
surely show him some consideration in her 
turn. He did not ask for much love. Ifshe 
would but consent to be his wife, the rest 
would followin due course. He had proved 
himself capable of patience, and he could 
endure yet further for her dear sake. Their 
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home would be a paradise on earth. His 
beloved mama would rejoice over and bless 
them. As the professor thus eloquently 
pleaded his cause, tears coursed over his 
round apple cheeks and hung upon his fair 
beard. He used every ejaculation and every 
endearing epithet that his prolific mother- 
tongue suggested to him, and he ended his 
passionate entreaty upon his knees. 

But the hot torrent of his eloquence froze 
Lina instead of melting her: whereas he 
seemed to be aflame with passion, she turned 
to ice. At first she resented his loving 
declaration as though he had offered her an 
insult. The sudden change in their relative 
position as affectionate master and trusting 
pupil was terrible to her, but as she realized 
his despair, her momentary anger merged 
into regret. She was bitterly sorry that the 
dear old professor should have made such a 
fatal mistake ; but she honestly endeavoured 
to hide her distress from her father and Frau 
Lirtz, and to live on in undisturbed friendli- 
ness with both host and hostess. She 
thought it her duty to ignore the sense of 
estrangement which now divided her from 
her erst revered master, and she succeeded 
fairly well. She had told poor Ferdinand 
frankly, and with the impressiveness of 
sincere conviction, that she still considered 
herself bound to Philip to the end of her 
life, though she might never see him again, 
and that betrothal with any other man 
would appear sinful to her. 

The heart-broken professor dutifully re- 
ported this painful and discouraging conver- 
sation to his fond mama, and she, poor lady, 
while deeply resenting Lina’s manifest want 
of appreciation, yet took upon herself to offer 
her dear boy the comfort of present consola- 
tion and hope for the future. She even 
managed, so fraught with ingenuity is mater- 
nal love, to press some drops of comfort into 
the overflowing cup of her son’s grief, out of 
the bitterness of Lina’s lasting love and 
unchanged faith for another. 

“The girl has manifestly a good heart, mezn 
liebes kind,” averred Frau Lirtz. “That is the 
best guarantee for your future happiness, of 
course. She has not yet brought herself to 
forget the first romance of her girlhood, but 
she is far too praktisch a person to waste 
much more time in idle fancies.” Frau Lirtz 
used that favourite adjective which the 
matter-of-fact Hamburghers have exalted into 
the swmmum bonum of all the virtues, as she 
felt it will carry conviction to her doubting 
son. “Lina is so praktisch,’ repeated the 





fond mother, pleased at the effect of her last 


bold assertion, “that she will not dream of” 
changing her residence. She will not run> 
away from us, my boy, believe me. Her © 


work here is congenial to her ; she enjoys it, 


and she makes money too, and as she is a 
good, honest girl she appreciates all that. 7 
She may be somewhat exa//irt, and in the - 


case of her bygone love affairs, this mood 
amounts to romantic folly. But time mends 


and cures these things. It is the strongest 7 
glue for broken hearts as well as for dismal 7 


partings and severed friendships. 


“Lina knows it is to her interest and to § 
that of her poor old invalid father to remain 7 


with us, and she will doso. She will learn to 
be grateful to you for your good love as well 
as for your excellent teachingsome day ; mean- 


while, dear son, be patient. Do not increase © 
your attentions to her, keep aloof rather. 7 


That plan may pique her into coming round. 


I know girls better far than you can do, of | 
course. ‘Take the advice of your experienced 


mother. Be silent as to your love and your 
suffering; but wait... . and she will be 
the first to show signs of relenting. While 
you, my brave, handsome son, are always pre- 
sent, the girl cannot long nurture the faith in 
that blind chimera which she romantically 
calls her first and only love!” Herr Lirtz 
snatched at these grains of comfort with the 
sensational avidity of superficial grief, and, 
what was more to the point, he acted upon 
the maternal advice. He returned to his 
former attitude of kind friend and attentive 
teacher. For this Lina regarded him with 
heartfelt gratitude, and after a year of placid 
silence on that one vexed question had been 
lived through, she had returned to her 
former condition of cheerful industry and 
active content. 

Thus matters might have continued for 
several years had not a very trying winter 
prostrated poor Hubert completely. The 
gentle artist, whose whole nature was so 
peace-loving, dreamy, and indolent, had never 
thoroughly rallied from the effects ‘of his 
crushing sorrow, and the intense cold of the 
hard German winter seized upon his vitality, 
numbing it utterly. Day by day he grew 
weaker and weaker, but even to the very end 
he had a smile of love and recognition for 
Lina, and drew his last breath with his head 
resting on her faithful bosom. 

Now Lina was in very truth an orphan. 
She had lost him who had shown her alla 
father’s love, and who had also clung to her 
with that yearning trust and faith which 
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awakens the tenderest instinct of woman- “Let me stay with you—be my good 
hood, and makes her brave and strong to} motherly friend always,” she pleaded, with 
love and help. tears in her eyes, 

Poor Lina! It seemed as if the last} Frau Lirtz soothed and comforted her, and 
stronghold of her nature had indeed been | in her heart she thought : 
uprooted now. In her despair she ei “Now my poor patient Ferdinand will 
to good Frau Lirtz. | reap his reward—at last.” 





COO O0GHAO-D~> 
Jue CHiLp’s SLEEP. 


FROM THE 


\ 7 EAR an altar low, 


) In an alcove’s shade, 


Sleeps a little child, 
By his mother laid. 
Bright blue eyes which close 
Unto earthly sight, 
Open unto Heaven 
In a vision bright. 


Glimpses come and go 
Of the shining sands, 
Gilded by the sun, 
Strewn with diamonds. 
Angel forms are seen 
Bearing to their rest 
Little children’s souls 


In their white arms pressed. 


O enchanting dream ! 
Sparkling waters flow, 
From whose depths a voice 
Singeth soft and low. 
Here his sisters stand, 
Fairer than before, 
Father, mother, ah! 


What bright wings she wore ! 


On a thousand sights 
Fairer still he looks, 
Than the shining shore 
And the flowing brooks. 
Roses blooming round, 
Blent with lilies white, 
Clear blue lakes, where fish 
Dart like shafts of light, 
Where round golden reeds 
Silver ripples play, 
In the cloudless noon 
Of that endless day. 
Oh, dream on, sweet child ! 
Sleep, my darling, sleep ! 
Little dost thou know 
How we wake to weep. 
All unconscious thou 
Whither fate will lead, 


FRENCH OF 








VICTOR HUGO. 


Wafted on the wind 

Like the dead sea-weed. 
Sleeping ever on, 

With thy forehead fair 
Smooth and still unmark’d 

By one line of care. 


Not a single trace 

Of heart-depressing sorrow, 
Which in letters stern 

Often writes ‘‘ To-morrow.” 
Innocent he sleeps, 

Angels o’er him bend, 
Who the future know 

Of each soul they tend. 
Seeing him unarmed, 

Helpless, without fears, 
They his tiny hands 

Kiss with loving tears. 
Lightly angel lips 

‘Touch that rosy mouth, 
Baby sees them weep, 

And “ Gabriel !” lisps out. 
But the angel’s touch 

Soothes the broken sleep, 
And the cradle rocks 

Into silence deep, 
While one finger points 

Upward to the sky, 
And another seals 

Red lips tenderly. 
But the mother wakes, 

Turning to her child, 
Fearing him oppressed 

By some vision wild. 
Lovingly she looks 

On her baby fair, 
Hears a gentle sigh 

On the still night air. 
Tender kisses fall 

On his lips the while, 
And blue eyes unclose 

With a joyful smile. R, 
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JoHN f(nox ano His Times. 


rn 2w oe, CRAP TERS. 


BY .C,. E. 


CHAPTER I.—FROM DARKNESS TO DAWN, 


MF it be true, as we are often told, 





dive that the age makes the man, it } 


is at least equally true that the 
man reacts upon the age in 

, which he lives. The great men 
of any particular epoch may indeed be said 


to be the offspring of that epoch—ze., | 


their powers are developed and directed 
by the circumstances of the times upon 
which they are thrown; but it is no less 
true that those powers will affect the history, 
not only of the age which called them into 
exercise, but of all future time. 

And, if this may be predicated of all great 
men, it is emphatically true of those who are 
so far in advance of their age as to be leaders 
of thought and opinion. This was the po- 
sition of the Reformers in the middle of the 
sixteenth century. Europe had been shaken 
to its centre by the Reformation, and for 
the time it seemed as if the religious question 
had superseded all others. With politics it 
was inextricably entangled. Perhaps at no 
period had European politics been more com- 
plicated, jealousies more deadly, or discord 
more incessant; yet slowly and surely it be- 
came evident that the lesser differences were 
merging themselves in the greater, and that 


the world’s battle must be fought out, not! 
of Aristotle, would probably have met with 


between this kingdom and that, but between 


Popery on the one hand and Protestantism | 
| Scholastic divinity, dialectics, casuistry, subtle 


on the other. 
But before the question could be decided 


by European armies, it must be settled not | 
only in each country for itself, but in every! 


home and in every heart. This was one 


great secret of the enormous influence of the | 
The questions which perplexed | 
kings, divided councils, and convulsed states, | 
were felt to be of vital moment by the peasant | 
in his cot and the shepherd on the hill-side, | 
and were discussed with eagerness and intelli-| 
gence by prentice and craftsman in the inter- | 


Reformers. 


vals of their daily work. And on this subject, 
that was agitating high and low alike, the 
preachers of the Reformed faith had some- 
thing very definite to say. Naturally they 
had no lack of eager hearers. And if ever 
any one was fitted for the work that was 
to be done, if ever man was able to 


speak to the needs of his co ntrymen, to | 





HEISCH. 

control them as if there had been but one 
heart among them, to stir them as with a 
trumpet blast, that man was John Knox. It 
is impossible to separate the story of his life 
from the history of his country, nor shall we 
attempt it. 

He was born in the year 1505, in East 
Lothian, in a part of the suburbs of Hadding- 
ton, called the Gifford-gate. His father was 
descended from a respectable family who had 
property in Renfrewshire. His mother’s name 
was Sinclair, and Knox occasionally adopted 
this name, when, if his letters had fallen into 
hostile hands, his own signature might have 
brought him or others into trouble. 

Of the circumstances of his parents nothing 
is known, but that these were fairly prosperous 
may be inferred from the excellent education 
which their son received. He was'sent to the 
grammar school at Haddington, and _after- 
wards to the University of Glasgow, where he 
was a pupil of John Mair (better known as 
Major). The course of study for divinity 
students (for Knox was intended for a priest 
of the Romish Church) seems to have been 
much the same in all the universities of 
Europe. They studied Latin, but any know- 
ledge of Greek was rare, perhaps because the 
latter language was associated with heresy. 
They spent much time over the works of the 
schoolmen, who, though professed disciples 
but scant recognition from their master. 
methods of reasoning, whereby it became 
only too easy to call evil good and good evil, 
to put darkness for light and light for dark- 
ness, such was the mental food which Rome 
provided for her ministers, and for Knox 
among the number. But “a good digestion 
turneth all to health,” and even these barren 
studies were not without value when, in after 
life, Knox was obliged to draw his sword in 
the arena of controversy. He appears to have 
taken orders soon after the conclusion of his 
college course, when he was still under the 
canonical age. 

But, whenever he had lived, John Knox 
could not have been a saint after Rome’s 
pattern. He hada passion for truth ; a keen 


intellect which could cut its way through 
scholastic subtleties, combined with the strong 
common sense before which these same 
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subtleties are apt to vanish on wie His wide difference in character. Yet there was 
vigorous intellect could not long be confined| profound sympathy between the two. Wit- 
within ready-made channels. In his search| ness the sketch of Wishart’s life and death 
for truth he turned from the schoolmen to| drawn by Knox, with a loving hand, twenty 
the Fathers, in particular to Jerome and St.| years after they had parted, for his “ History 
Augustine, and through their writings was|of the Reformation.” 
introduced to the Holy Scriptures. For by | Wishart was betrayed into the Cardinal’s 
this time (1530) the doctrines of the Reformed | hands in January, 1546, and two months 
faith were making their way in Scotland with | later, suffered martyrdom at St. Andrews, 
secret but transforming power. Copies of| passionately lamented by the thousands who 
Tyndale’s New Testament had been brought | had gladly received the Word of Life from 
into the country, and were circulating among | his lips. 
the people. ‘The books were scarce, but one But the cruel Cardinal had filled up the 
copy served for several families, who would | measure of his iniquity. Three months later 
assemble to hear it read, often at dead of|he was assassinated in the castle of St. 
night, and always with the utmost caution. | Andrews, and his body thrown out upon the 
The pursuit of these studies, and their} battlements, where he had sat in pomp, to 
effect upon his opinions, made it impossible | watch, with fiendish triumph, Wishart’s execu- 
for Knox to officiate as a priest of the Church | tion. The conspirators kept possession of the 
of Rome, and accordingly he accepted the} castle, which from this time became a refuge 
post of tutor to the sons of two East Lothian | for many who were attached to the reformed 
gentlemen, Hugh Douglas, of Langniddrie, | faith, who, however, were in no way concerned 
and John Cockburn, of Ormiston. | with the murder of the Cardinal. Among 
Hitherto he had led the life of a private | ‘these were Knox and his pupils, who retired 
gentleman, but here he emerges into public/ thither in 1547, for never again was Knox 
notice by his connection with a teacher of|to know the peace and comfort of obscurity. 
the reformed doctrines, perhaps the noblest | From this time dates the opening of his 





of the little band who in Scotland were! 


| public career. A brief sketch of the great 


called to seal their faith with their blood, | Reformer’s character, drawn bya sympathetic 


George Wishart. 
him arose out of the following circumstances. 
Wishart was pursued with relentless hatred | 
by Cardinal Beaton, Archbishop of St. An- 


Knox’s association w ith | | hand, may well be inserted here. 


“ Knox ” (we quote from Carlyle), “in all 
‘his writings and in all his way of life, was. 
| emphatically of Scottish build, eminently a 


drews, who made several attempts upon his | national specimen ; in fact, what we might 


life. One of these was to be accomplished | 
by the agency of “Schir John Wighton, a 
desperat preast,” who undertook to fo!low | 


denominate the most Scottish of Scots, and 
to this day typical of all the qualities which 
belong nationally to the very choicest Scots- 


Wishart to the plague-stricken town of| men we have known or had clear record of : 


Dundee, and to stab him, after one of the 
sermons which he was at that time delivering 
from the top of the Cowgate. 
failed, chiefly through Wishart’s rapid intui- 
tion and presence of mind; but from this 
time it was thought well that he should be 
accompanied by a friend who could defend 
him in case of another such attempt, and to 
John Knox it was given to be the bearer of 
the “ twa-handed sword” which was devoted 
to this purpose. 

Knox was deeply indebted to Wishart's 
ministry, and regarded him with the reverent 
and admiring love which grows naturally out 
of such a debt. The two men must have 
presented a singular contrast ;—Wishart, tall 
and commanding, courteous, grave, and 
gentle; Knox, small in stature, keen-eyed, 
rugged in feature, and stern in manner; and 
the external contrast was but a type of the 


VOL. XIV. 


The scheme | 





utmost sharpness of discernment and dis- 
crimination, courage enough, and, what is still. 
better, no particular consciousness of courage, 
but a readiness in all simplicity to do and 
dare whatsoever is commanded by the inward 
voice of native manhood; on the whole a 
beautiful and simple but complete incom- 
patibility with whatever is false in word or 
conduct ; inexorable contempt and detesta- 
tion of what in modern speech is called 
humbug. Nothing hypocritical, foolish, or 
untrue can find harbour in this man ; a pure 
and manly silent tenderness of affection is 
in him ; touches of genial humour are not 
wanting under his severe austerity ; an occa- 
sional growl of sarcastic indignation against 
malfeasance, falsity, and stupidity; indeed, 
secretly an extensive fund of that disposition 
kept mainly silent, though inwardly in daily- 
exercise ; a most clear-cut, hardy, distinct, 
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and effective man, fearing God, and without |this latter proposal came in the shape of an 
any other fear.” offer of assistance against their hereditary 
At St. Andrews, Knox, as his custom was, | foes, the Scotch hastily closed with it. 
catechised his pupils publicly in the parish} <A French fleet, with 6,000 men, appeared in 
church. In this way so much attention was | St. Andrews Bay to carry off the young queen. 
excited, that the officiating minister, John | Among the galleys was the one in which Knox 
Rough, urged Knox to take his place as|was chained. He was so weak that he was 
preacher. This, however, he steadily declined | supposed to be dying, but one of his comrades, 


to do, but Rough, being very much in earnest, 
consulted with the rest of the congregation, 
and the result was that Knox received a 
unanimous “call,’’ Rough being the spokes- 
man. 


James Balfour, pointing to the spires of St. 
Andrews, asked him if he knew that place. 
| Knox roused himself and looked towards the 
lland. ‘ Yea,” he answered, “ I knowit weel; 
| for I see the stepill of that place where God 


‘““Whereat the said John, abashed, burst | first in public opened my mouth to His 
forth in most abundant tears, and withdrew | glorie ; and I am fully persuaded, how weak 
himself to his chamber. His countenance | that ever I now appear, that I shall not depart 
and behaviour from that day till the day that | this lyeff till that my tongue shall glorifie 
he was compelled to present himself to the | His godlie name in the same place.” 
public place of preaching did sufficiently de-| Knox was transterred from the galleys to 
clare the grief andtrouble of his heart.” With|a prison at Rouen, and after a captivity 
so much reluctance did Scotland’s greatest | which lasted altogether one year and seven 
preacher enter upon his life-work. | months he was liberated and cameto England. 

For two months he preached at St. | Here he spent the next five years of his life. 
Andrews, and with so much success that the} Soon after his arrival, he was appointed 
garrison of the castle and many of the inhabit- | preacher in Berwick, probably through Cran- 
ants of the town embraced the reformed |mer’s influence. Here, as his manner was, 
doctrine, and made public profession of their} he denounced the errors of Popery with all 
faith by partaking of the Lord’s Supper. |the force and energy of his nature. His 

Meanwhile the Regent, Arran, had been | sermons drew crowds ; and numbers, both in 
languidly besieging the castle, but he made /|the town and among the garrison, embraced 
no impression upon the strong fortifications|the reformed faith. His great popularity 
until (June, 1547) he received reinforcements | excited the envy of the Romish clergy, and a 
in the shape ofa French fleet. ‘The garrison | formal complaint was laid before Tonstall, 
were now blockaded by land and sea, and, as| Bishop of Durham. Knox was summoned 
pestilence was breaking out among them, they |to Newcastle to give an account of himself 
were glad to accept the honourable terms/and his doctrines before the Council of the 
offered them. Their lives were to be spared, North. Nothing loth, he addressed the 
and they were to be free to live in any|assembly, giving a clear statement of the 
country except Scotland. But, as usual, “no| opinions he was disseminating, and showing 





faith with heretics” was the French motto. | 
The principal gentlemen were imprisoned; 
the rest, and Knox among them, were sent to 
the galleys, “and there miserable entreated.” 
His health suffered severely from the rigour 
of his captivity, and his misery was not a little 
increased by the insults which it was praise- 
worthy to inflict upon a heretic. But his 
courage never failed, His comrades would 
sometimes lose heart, but his belief that they 
would be liberated never faltered for a 
moment. 

At this time the Duke of Somerset, Lord 
Protector of England during the minority of 
Edward VI., was doing his utmost to compel 
the Scots to bestow the hand of their child- 
queen, Mary Stuart, upon the young king. 
France was equally anxious to secure her for 
the Dauphin (afterwards Francis II.), and, as 





wherein they differed from the creed of 
Rome. In particular he attacked “the 
idolatry of the mass,” with the scathing irony 
which in his hands was so formidable a 
weapon. His triumph was complete, and 
awakened in his antagonists a wholesome 
fear of provoking further theological dis- 
cussions. 

At Berwick he made the acquaintance of 
Miss Marjorie Bowes, who afterwards became 
his wife. He-was solemnly betrothed to her 
probably some time in the year 1550, but for 
some unexplained reason the marriage seems 
to have been indefinitely postponed. 

The next scheme devised by the Romanists 
in the north for ridding themselves of Knox 
was an accusation of treason, which they 
forwarded to the Privy Council in London, 
and thither he was summoned to defend 
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himself. 


plicity and directness, and the impression he 
made upon his judge was so favourable that | 


he was appointed one of the royal chaplains. 

In 1552 the Bishopric of Rochester was 
offered him, and the following year the living | 
of Allhallows, but he declined them both, on | 


the ground that such appointments would | 


impair rather than increase his usefulness. 

The death of Edward VI., in 1553, and 
the accession of Mary, changed the religion 
of the country, and England was no longer 
asafe asylum for Protestants ; Knox, there- 
fore, resolved to retire to the Continent. 
Before his departure he was married to 
Mariorie Bowes, who, however, did not 
accompany him abroad, on account, proba- 
bly, of the uncertainty of his prospects. 

He passed through France to Switzerland, 
and after visiting various churches, he finally 
settled at Geneva. He formed an intimate 
friendship with Calvin, with whom he had 
much in common. At Geneva Knox had 
abundant leisure for study, and it seems likely 
that it was at this time that he acquired a 
knowledge of Hebrew ; Greek he had learned 
earlier. 

But his heart was with his persecuted 
brethren in Scotland and England, and he 
made several journeys to Dieppe, that he 
might gain authentic information about 
them. 

While he was at Geneva he received an 
invitation from some English exiles at Frank- 
fort-on-the-Maine to come and officiate as 
their minister. ‘This, after much persuasion, 
he reluctantly consented to do. He found 
his new congregation torn with dissensions on 
various points of ritual, and as his attempts 
at mediation were unsuccessful, and moreover 
gave great offence to the High Church party, 
he was obliged to leave them and return to 
Geneva. Here a large Roman Catholic 
church was made over to him, where he 
officiated as minister to a’ congregation of 
Protestant exiles, most of whom had followed 
him from Frankfort-on-the-Maine. 

Meanwhile the regency of Scotland had | 
passed into the hands of Mary of Lorraine, 
mother of the young queen. It was a posi- 
tion which she had long been scheming to 
obtain, and in order to do so had found it| 
necessary to pay court to the Protestants. 
Knox took advantage of the consequent lull 
in the persecution to pay a visit to his beloved 
country. He went first to Berwick, where 
he spent some time with his wife and her 
mother, and then proceeded to Edinburgh, 





This he did with his usual sim-| where he intended to make but a short stay ; 


but no sooner was it known that John Knox 
| was in the city, than all the friends of Protest- 
| antism crowded to the house where he was 
|lodgi ng, and there drank in eagerly the in 
istruction from which they had been so long 
idebarred. His hearers soon became so 
numerous that the house would not accom- 
/modate them, and he was obliged to divide 
them, and receive them at different hours. 
This very much increased his labours, and 
)at last he was incessantly occupied, not only 
by day, but far into the night. 

After some time spent in this way, Knox 
passed on to various country houses, among 
‘others to the seats of John Erskine, of Dune, 
and Sir James Sandiland at Calder. At 
these houses he preached every day, his 
sermons being largely attended by the gentry 
in the neighbourhood. Among his hearers 
at Calder was Lord James Stuart, afterwards 
Karl of Murray. 

Some of the most influential among his 
auditors were so deeply impressed with the 
truth and power of his sermons that they 
persuaded him to address a letter to the 
| Queen-Regent, believing that she could not 
remain insensible to his representations. His 
main point in this letter is an entreaty that 
she will refuse to assist the clergy in their 
cruel persecution of innocent men whose one 
desire is to worship God according to their 
conscience. ‘The letter is courteous, but 
full of fervour. 

But the religion and principles of such a 
‘man as Knox were incomprehensible to 
Mary of Lorraine; they were “far above out 
of her sight.” She read his letter mockingly, 
and tossed it carelessly aside. 
| When Knox had spent nearly a year in 
‘Scotland, he was recalled to Geneva by his 
congregation there. His friends were most 
reluctant to part with him, but he felt that 
“he must needs visit that little flock in 
|Geneva.” He therefore took leave of his 
countrymen, promising to return at any time 
| that they should summon him, and returned 
|to Geneva, accompanied this time by his 
wife and her mother, who had joined him in 
Edinburgh some time previously. 

During the year 1558 he, with other 
learned men, was occupied in making a new 
| translation of the Bible. 

It must have been about this time 
that Knox wrote his “First Blast of 
the Trumpet against the Monstrous Regi- 
ment of Women,” that protest against 
female government which Elizabeth found it 
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so impossible ever to forgive ;—not that she 
was included in the condemnation, for her 
reign had not begun. Knox certainly had 
considerable ground for his opinion, whether 
he contemplated the regency of Mary of 
Lorraine in Scotland or the fires of Smith- 
field, kindled by Mary of England ; not to 
mention the schemes for the extermination of 
Protestants, to which the queen-mother of 
France, Catherine de Medicis, was at this 
time lending a willing ear. Still it is pro- 
bable that the book did no real service to the 
cause that he had at heart. 

Meantime the struggle between Popery 
and Protestantism in Scotland was continued 
with varying success. The regular clergy 
persuaded the Regent, who was nothing loth, 
to summon the Protestant preachers; the 
Protestant nobles interposed, and protected 
them by taking them into their own houses. 
The Archbishop of St. Andrews seized the 


he wrote to Cecil, proposing to pass through 
England, and discuss the subject with him in 
a personal interview. But Elizabeth was 
in the first fury of her indignation against the 
author of the “ Blast,” and Knox was ad- 
judged unworthy to set foot in England. He 
therefore embarked at Dieppe for Leith, 
where he landed May 2nd, 1559—not a 
whit too soon. Since the letter which re- 
called him had been written, the Queen- 
Regent had dropped the mask, and he was 
greeted on his arrival with the tidings that the 
Protestant preachers had been summoned to 
stand their trial at Stirling, on May 1oth. 
The news of his arrival spread rapidly, both 
among friends and foes. ‘The tidings were 
carried to Mary of Lorraine, at Glasgow, 
and Knox was at once “put to the horn.” 
This, however, did not affect his determina- 
tion to appear with his brethren at Stirling. 
But the various Protestant congregations, 





only one of the preachers on whom he could 
lay his hands, the aged Walter Mill, who had | 
escaped the persecution under Cardinal | 
Beaton, and, not without much difficulty, 


mindful of the fate of Walter Mill, deter- 
mined to accompany their ministers, and see 
fair play. The Regent was alarmed at the 
prospect of a popular demonstration, and, 





procured his execution. He suffered at the 
stake August, 1558. The laws for the| 
punishment of heresy, though not actually 
repealed, had fallen into disuse, and this act 
of gratuitous barbarity roused such a storm 
of indignation throughout Scotland that the 
Regent became alarmed, and when the Pro- 
testant lords laid before her a formal state- 
ment of their grievances she promised to 
attend to all their demands. Fair words cost 
nothing, or so Mary of Lorraine was in the 
habit of thinking. Unfortunately, however, 
for her theory, these same fair words led to 
the recal of John Knox, and a more formid- 
able addition to the ranks of her enemies she 
could hardly have made. 

Knox had little faith in the value of the 
Queen-Regent’s promises, but he was very 
willing to return to Scotland. He quitted 
Geneva January, 1559, leaving behind him 
his wife and family, until he should have 
ascertained the real state of matters in Scot- 
land. 

On his way through France he heard 
enough of the proceedings of the court to be 
certain that some attempt was about to be 
made by the united Catholic powers for the 
extinction of Protestantism. Among other 
syinptoms, Mary Stuart had adopted the 
arms and title of Queen of England. 

Knox’s keen political insight at once dis- 
cerned that the only true line of defence lay 





promising to put off the trial, persuaded the 
assembled crowd to disperse. Nevertheless, 
when the day of trial came, she pretended 
that the summons was still in force, and 
outlawed the ministers because they did not 
appear. 

Erskine of Dune, who, on the strength 
of the Regent’s promise, had helped to 
disperse the Protestants, brought the tidings 
of her treachery to Perth, and the indigna- 
tion which the news aroused soon found 
vent in action. 

On the same day, Knox preached one of 
his spirit-stirring sermons against the mass, 
and when the hearts of all his hearers were 
burning within them, a foolish _ priest, 
apparently out of bravado, went up to the 
altar, and prepared to celebrate mass. The 
congregation were in the act of dispersing, 
but this arrested them. A boy made some 
remark which provoked the priest into striking 
him ; he retaliated by throwing a stone, which 
broke an image. Instantly all that remained 
of the congregation fell upon images, crucifix, 
and pictures, tore them down and broke them 
to pieces. Not content with this, they pro- 
ceeded to the monasteries, and set them on 
fire. In vain Knox, with the other preachers, 
endeavoured to restrain them ; they did not 
pause till they had completed the work of 
destruction, and the monasteries were in 
ruins. 
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c mplete, and both parties prepared for war.| Elizabeth could not make up her mind to 
But Mary of Lorraine was weak; she had|take any step that would embroil her with 


but a small French force, and, uneasy at| foreign powers. 


the presence of some Protestants among her | 
Scotch soldiers, and anxious to allow time for | 
reinforcements to arrive from France, she 
once more promised toleration, and persuaded | 
the Protestant leaders to disband their troops. | 

The Earl of Argyle, Lord James Stuart, and | 
John Knox withdrew to St. Andrews. The| 
Archbishop, furious at the idea that Knox| 
would preach to his congregation, threatened 
that, if he dared to enter his pulpit, he would | 
order the soldiers to fire upon him. His} 
friends, in consequence, endeavoured to dis- 
suade him from making the attempt. But 
Knox had not forgotten his bench in the 
galley, northe conviction which had supported 
him through all his French imprisonment, 
and which he had publicly expressed, that 
God would bring him back to preach once 
moreatSt. Andrews. God fad brought him 
back; and was he to flinch now that the 
opportunity was his? “As for the fear of 
danger that may come to me,” he said, “let 
no man be solicitous ; for my life is in the 
custody of Him whose glory I seek. I desire 
the hand nor weapon of no man to defend 
me. I only crave audience, which, if it be 
denied here unto me at this time, I must seek 
where I may have it.” He dd preach four 
days in succession, and in consequence the 
town of St. Andrews declared for the Refor- 
mation, and the Archbishop, who had imagined 
that by a rapid movement he might get posses- 
sion of Knox’s person, was obliged to flee 
for his life. 

It is not our purpose to give a detailed 
account of the civil war of which these scenes 
were the commencement. Had the Queen- 
Regent been dependent solely upon her own 
resources, the war must have had a speedy 
termination ; but, as the more clear-sighted 
among the Protestants well knew, she had 
the whole power of France at her back ; and 
it was absolutely impossible that the lords of| 
the congregation should carry on the struggle 
unless they could obtain foreign assistance. 
Naturally their thoughts turned to England. 
It was to Elizabeth’s own interest to assist 
them, for, as she herself had good reason to 
know, the extinction of Protestantism in 
Scotland was to be the prelude to an inva- 
sion of England, which was to place Mary 
Stuart upon her throne. 

Knox himself wrote both to Cecil and to 
Elizabeth, and would have proceeded to 
London had he beenallowed. But, as usual, 





|of Lorraine 
|actually sailed, but it had been overtaken 





She sent vague assurances 
to the lords of the congregation that she 
“neither might nor would see their ruin.’’ 
She even sent them a secret supply of money, 
though this she stoutly and repeatedly 
denied when charged with it by the French 
ambassador ; but troops she steadily refused. 
Moreover, the tone of Knox’s letter was dis- 
pleasing to her. His admonitions to royal 
personages were always more or less in the 
style of the Hebrew prophets, and to Eliza- 
beth, with her strong sense of the divinity 
that “doth hedge a king,” were naturally 
not a little unpalatable. 

Knox had an interview with Sir James 
Crofts at Berwick, but found the English so 
cold in the cause, that he was almost pro- 
voked into wishing that the French army, 
which was ready for Scotland, should carry 
out the further design of invading England. 

The death of Henry IIL., king of France 
(July, 1559), and the accession of Francis II. 
and Mary Stuart, threw the whole power 
into the hands of the Guises, who headed 
the High Catholic party in France. 

Meantime the Queen-Regent was entrench- 
ing herself in Leith, and looking daily for 
the rest of the French reinforcements, 2,000 
men having already landed. It was evident 
that with fresh arrivals the war in Scotland 
would come to a speedy conclusion, and 
the victorious French troops could march 
straight for London; yet still Elizabeth hesi- 
tated. To give open assistance to rebellious 
subjects was a course against which her 
whole soul revolted. Cecil had persistently 
urged the sending of troops to Scotland, and 
at last Elizabeth reluctantly consented to 
allow Sir William Winter to proceed to the 
Frith of. Forth, with fourteen vessels, to 
intercept the expected French squadron. He 
was, however, to act on his own responsibility, 
without any commission from the Queen. 

Meanwhile the French fleet, for which Mary 
was looking so eagerly, had 


by a sudden storm, and almost every vessel 
had perished. It was some time, however, 
before the tidings of this disaster reached 
Scotland. 

No sooner was Winter gone than Elizabeth 
wished to recall him. Her vacillations were 
incessant. In one of her changes of mood, 
however, she gave permission for the English 
troops to cross the border and proceed to 
Edinburgh, which they immediately did, and 
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thus Leith was formally invested both by sea 
and land. It was defended with the utmost 
obstinacy, and not till May, 1560, eight 
months after the fortifications had been begun, 
did the Queen-Regent consent to negotiate 
for a peace. But before the treaty was con- 
cluded Mary of Lorraine had bidden fare- 
well to this troublesome world. Her health 
had long been declining; by the beginning 
of June her life was despaired of, and, on 
the night of the 18th, she died. 

The treaty of Leith followed; the French 





and English troops returned home, and, on 
the 1st August, the Scottish Parliament met 
in Edinburgh. The session opened with a 
sermon from Knox, on’ the rebuilding of 
the temple. Under his guidance, the cele- 
brated confession of faith was drawn up. 
Many important acts were passed ; the papal 
jurisdiction was formally renounced, the 
celebration of mass, whether in public or in 
private, was prohibited under heavy penalties, 
and Protestantism was declared to be the 
religion of the realm. 
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FROM THE FRENCH OF MADAME DE WITT (NEE GuizoT), BY HENRY FRITH. 


CHAPTER III.—-REUNITED. 


| to-morrow may bring forth? I wish I could 


| hear something of my father or mother.” 







SADAME DE LA FAYETTE’S | 
\. ‘only consolation in her great | 


~ . * . * 
But now the prisoners breathed more 


trouble was the hope of seeing | freely, and the air lately charged with the 
her mother once again, to feel | scent of blood became purer. 
once more her arms around her| had fallen-—— the executions had ceased. 


Robespierre 


neck, and to receive her kisses. In Paris,| Madame de la Fayette had but one thought, 
amongst the prisoners at Plessis who were| and urged her cousin to write to the Luxem- 
daily led out to execution, she looked for the | bourg. 


arrival of her dear ones, and she felt she would 


No positive intelligence had come to con- 


gladly pay with her life for the privilege of| firm the suspicions of Madame de Duras. 


passing a few hours in their society. 
name was now so compromised—the feeling 
against M. de la Fayette was so strong—she | 


Her} She wrote as requested. 


Madame de la 


Fayette had still some money, and the 
female gaoler was bribed to carry the letter. 


put herself so near death, that she did not} When she returned she was tipsy, and she 
dare to inquire of her gaolers respecting her | staggered into the apartment where the pri- 
mother and her sister for fear of increasing} soners were all assembled at dinner. 


their danger. She went to listen day after | 


“The citizens Noailles were all guillotined 





day to the names of those condemned to die, | on the 4th thermidor,” she cried—“ three of 
and while trembling in every limb at the| them I believe—yes, three; an old one, a 
terrible sentences, she would repeat the first) middle-aged one, and a young one. ‘That’s 
words of the creed—“TI believe in God the all. I have brought back your letter.” 

Father Almighty.” | No one paid any further attention to the 


“ You are right, Adrienne,” said her cousin, 
the Duchess de Duras. “Only true, simple 
faith can save us. It is not for us to reason 


concerning the ends and the ways of Pro-' 


vidence. We know He is omnipotent, and 
we should await His divine pleasure.” 
“That is sufficient for us,” murmured 
Madame de la Fayette; but as she spoke 
she turned towards the casement. Madame 
de Duras trembled and drew her cousin 


|messenger. All regards were centred upon 


the unhappy lady who was supported by her 
cousin. ‘Then Adrienne fell upon her knees, 
and, clasping her hands, with bowed head 
she appeared to be awaiting the blow of the 
axe. Her vitying friends carried her, voice- 
less and tearless, to her chamber. ‘Then 
fixing her gaze upon thecrucifix, she exclaimed, 
“ Thy will be done.” Madame de Duras, 
unable to restrain her grief, retired weeping. 








away. She had recognised a name—wrongly | Madame de la Fayette appeared to have for- 
proriounced, it is true, by the public crier. | gotten that Robespierre was dead, for she 

“She knows nothing yet. ‘There are still | still awaited her sentence, saying, in a sur- 
some hours before us, and’ who can tell what! prised tone, “Why, nobody is summoned 
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now ; why is that?” And when her cousin 
told her all the news that had penetrated into 
the prison, Madame de la Fayette replied, 
almost gaily, — 

“ Oh, I am quite ready! I have such 
sacred steps to follow that they will be plea- 
sant, even should they lead me to the 
guillotine.” 

Some days after this Madame de Duras 
was liberated. The name of La Fayette 
weighed upon his wife, and she still remained 
a prisoner, although the rigour of her captivity 
had disappeared. She passed long hours 
alone, absorbed in grief and consoled by 
strength from above. 

**Do not be distressed because you are 
not with me,” she wrote to one of her children. 
“Thank God for having preserved my life 
and my strength. Thank Him for having 
preserved me from murmuring against Him ; 
human consolation would have availed me 
little. He knows all, and knew it was best to 
leave me face to face with His holy Word.” 

At length she was free. Once more she 
embraced her son, who was setting out for 
America—she held a passport in her hands. 
One duty alone detained her. She wished to 
bring her daughters to their father in prison at 


Madame de la Fayette had finished her 
task in France. All the creditors had been 
paid in full, or their interest secured. The 
children were now beginning to pick upa 
few crumbs of their inheritance, and Madame 
de la Fayette’s first care upon coming out of 
prison had been to put things in order. Her 
sister, Madame de Grammont, assisted her in 
this, for she had not left the country, and not 
having means sufficient for travelling expenses 
she had come to Paris with her husband on 
foot, seeking Adrienne, and bringing her the 
few jewels which still remained, in order to 
encourage her in her undertaking. They 
read together once more their mother’s last 
pious directions respecting her children. 
“You must pardon everybody,” said her 
sister, and Madame de la Fayette blushed 
as she answered, “I believe I have that; I 
do forgive them;” and then she added, 
“provided that they do not prevent my 
finding Gilbert.” 

She had a long and difficult journey to 
|Olmutz. She was obliged to go to Vienna 
|to beg the permission from the Emperor of 
| Austria to see her husband, and she had to 
contend against the ill-will and obstructiveness 


| of officials. The sole relief she experienced 














Olmutz, where he was alone and sick, more | was in the anticipation of seeing her sister 
lonely and more ill at ease than she had ever | Madame de Montagu. 
known. It would be necessary to make long| This lady was at Altona. Beset and driven 
journeys and to overcome numerous obstacles, |hither and thither by the difficulties and 
but she cared little for all that. Her energy | troubles of enforced travel, she had almost 
had returned, and she hoped to carry some | unvaryingly followed the fortunes of those 
hope and consolation to him she loved so|she loved, and she was now in the house of 
dearly. |her aunt Madame de Tess¢, where she had 
The aged Madame de Chavaniac had re-|taken refuge. The prudent and clever 
turned to her chateau, now despoiled. There | marchioness had taken care of her goods and 
she remained alone with sad and bitter} chattels, and now found herself in compara- 
memories, for even the portraits of her family | tive affluence at a time when the great mass 
had been carried away, and the old lady| of émigrés needed assistance. Madame de 
sighed as she thought that the well-loved | Montagu had learnt housekeeping, for which 
faces would never greet her from the walls | she was not fitted by nature, and even managed 
again. The dead appeared to be closer to/to get alittle for charitable purposes out of it. 
her than the living—the brother slain at| Madame de Tessé wished to take a farm, and 
Minden ; the daughter, dead at sixteen, had|was looking out for some land which she 
kept him faithful company ; her nephew was | could buy. é ; 
in prison at Olmutz ; his wife and daughters | “T warn you, Pauline,” she said gravely to 
were hastening to rejoin him; her great-|her niece, “that I wish to make butter, and 
nephew, the last of his line, was on his way | you will only have skim-milk for your poor.” 
to seek an asylum in the transatlantic Re-| Madame de Montagu was content with this. 
nublic! Alas! alas! She was assiduous in work, and one day 
“T am not long for this world, thank God,” | was sewing a counterpane for a poor banished 
shc would murmur daily; and yet her anxiety | priest, when heraunt entered carrying a bundle 
concerning her loved ones who remained |of letters, from which she proceeded to read 
made her cling to life. “Oh! if I could but|the news aloud. Madame de Montagu 
see them once again around me,” she thought, | listened mechanically. Suddenly she rose 
“only once again !” and extended her trembling hands to her 
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aunt in visible agitation. The Princess 
d’Henin had written to Madame de Tessé¢ to 
inform her that Madame de la Fayette had 
embarked at Dunkirk, and would shortly 
arrive at Altona. 
There was no more work, no more rest, no 
sleep thenceforward for Madame de Montagu. 
She wandered aimlessly about till next day ; 
the firing of a cannon announced the arrival 
of a ship in the roadstead. 
“She has come, she has come!” cried 
Madame de Montagu. 

Her aunt shrugged her shoulders. 

‘* How can you possibly expect your sister 
so soon? ‘The letters only reached me yes- 
terday.” 

“T am sure ’tis she,” repeated Pauline, 
and she even took up a shawl to hasten down 
to the harbour ; but at that moment Madame 
de la Fayette was announced, and entered 
with her two daughters. Pauline saw at a 
glance how changed her sister was, and how 
grey herhair. “Her trials must have been 
great indeed,” she thought. 

The sisters embraced each other without 
speaking, and it was Madame de Tessé who 
spoke first, and then the elder lady, seeing 
her nieces still locked in each other's arms, 
called the children, and took them to their 
mother’s apartments. 

When they had gone Madame de Montagu 
fell on her knees beside her sister, and said : 
‘‘ Have you any news of our dear lost ones? 
You were perhaps able to see them?” 

None of the family had been able to see 
them, but Madame de la Fayette had spoken 
with some people who had. She had seen 
the tutor to Madame de Noailies’ children, 
who had heard from the priest who had 
attended them to the scaffold the particulars 
of their last moments. Madame de la Fayette 
told her sister what great obstacles Father 
Carrichon had braved to approach the fatal 
tumbril, and the touching souvenirs he had 
<arried away with him. 

“When I saw them in the distance,’’ said 
the good priest, ‘I was very anxious, but 
when I was at length able to approach them, 
all my fears vanished. Madame de Noailles 
was the first to perceive me, and she said: 
‘Mother, here comes Father Carrichon to 
give us absolution.’ She immediately bowed 
her head with an air of tenderness and con- 
trition and hope that enchanted me. _I gave 
them absolution. The looks of Madame 
de Noailles appeared to me to bid me adieu. 
I was at once distracted with grief, and con- 
soled by her regards.”’ 


Madame de la Fayette had lowered her 
voice by degrees as she continued to read 
from the notes, already much creased by 
frequent perusals, which she held in her 
hand. At length she became almost inau- 
dible, but her sister guessed the words from 
the movement of her lips. The sisters did 
not weep, a great consolation supported 
them. 

“ Did they tell you Louise’s last words ? ” 
murmured Madame de la Fayette. 

Her sister shook her head. 

“Our mother and she continued to cn- 
courage their companions in misfortune. She 
spoke more particularly to a young man who 
appeared completely callous. She was alone, 
the last : she mounted the scaffold, and turn- 
ing once more to the unhappy young man 
said: ‘Oh, pray, monsieur, ask pardon for 
your sins !’” 

The tears of the sisters again broke forth. 
Madame de Montagu was the first to recover 
herself, and she said— 

“He did so, I am sure, and he found 
peace with God.” 

A knocking at the door now aroused the 
sisters. Madame de Tessé’s patience was 
exhausted. The interview had lasted two 
hours, and she wanted to see Madame de la 
Fayette. 

It was in vain that they tried to dissuade 
her from continuing her journey. In vain 
they pointed out the difficulties and dangers 
in the way, and pressed her to remain at 
Altona. Other émigrés united in the solici- 
tations of her relatives, but neither sneers, nor 
tenderness, nor remonstrance could move 
Madame de la Fayette from her fixed 
purpose. 

Madame de Montagu alone did not at- 
tempt to dissuade her. sister from her enter- 
prise. She aided her in her preparations and 
assisted her to get ready her wardrobe. When 
Madame de la Fayette at length had departed 
her sister remained quite calm, she had im- 
bibed something of the firmness of the 
wanderer. 

*T shall be delighted to hear of her arrival,” 
said Madame de Montagu, “ but I seem to 
feel her still near me ; she has left me enough 
to dwell upon during her absence.” 

Madame de la Fayette was in Vienna. 
She had carefully concealed her name and 
object. She had braved all obstacles to 
obtain an audience of the Emperor. Her 
daughters accompanied her into the presence. 
The Emperor received her coldly, ‘but 





without any display of ill-feeling. 
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**T only ask your Majesty’s permission to 
share my husband's captivity with him,” she 
said. 

The Emperor looked at her and noticed 
the traces that suffering had left. He knew 
she had only just been released from a rigid 
imprisonment. A tremor of sympathy was in 
his voice as he answered: “ We grant the 
permission you desire until he is set at 
liberty, but that appears to me impossible ; 
our hands are tied.” 

And then, as Madame de la Fayette went 
on to speak of the vexatious restrictions 
prisoners were obliged to endure, and begged 
permission to address the Emperor direct on 
any future occasion, he replied: “We con- 
sent. But you will find M. de la Fayette 
well treated in every respect. We hope you 
will do us that justice—your presence will be 
an additional inducement—you may be quite 
contented. In prisons the inmates are 
only known by their numbers, but we speak 
of your husband by name.” 

But the further requests of Madame de la 
Fayette remained unheeded. Far from her 
good influence, state affairs and the hostile 
influence of court intrigues reasserted their 
sway over the mind of the Emperor, who dis- 
liked and distrusted his prisoner. But he 
had spoken his real thoughts when he had 
begged her almost as a suppliant to do him 
justice. 

She had done more than that. Her grati- 
tude equalled her joy. Step by step she had 
overcome all obstacles; she had resisted 
the intercessions of those she loved ; she had 
vanquished space and triumphed over ma- 
terial difficulties ; she was now at length on her 
way to Olmutz. Her heart went up in! 
thankfulness to God, and turned affection- | 
ately towards her children who had SO | 
courageously endured all the fatigues of the | 
journey. 

“TI do not know how I shall support the| 
trials of to-morrow,” said Madame de la 
Fayette to her daughter as they undressed 
that night in a miserable inn. 





As they approached Olmutz they opened 
the carriage so that they could perceive the 
towers of the castle afar off. The road wound 
in and out, but Madame de la Fayette re- 
mained upstanding; her lips moved in prayer, 
her daughters bent forward to hear what she 
was saying. She was reciting the canticle of 
Tobit :— : 

“© Lord, Thou art almighty in eternity, 
and Thy sovereignty extends throughout all 
ages. ‘Thou chasteneth and Thou savest ; 
Thou leadest men to the tomb, and Thou 
bringest them back again from the grave ; 
and nothing can withstand Thy mighty power. 
Render, therefore, thanks to the Lord, O 
children of Israel, and praise Him before all 
nations.” 

At length the carriage stopped.. The com- 
mandant had already despatched orders for 
the admittance of the travellers ; the gates 
opened, and door after door was shut behind 
them. A last door at the end of a long 
corridor opened like the rest. M. de la 
Fayette was in the room beyond, seated at a 
table ; he looked twenty years older, waiting, 
without news of his family, in the most com- 
plete solitude. 

He turned round as the door opened, 
uttered a cry, and folded his wife and children 
in his arms. The gaolers retired and locked 


the door. 


The dreams, the hopes, the only object of 
Madame de la Fayette for the last three years 
were now at last accomplished—she was 
happy. No matter what might be the rigours 
of captivity, or however dark the future, she 
would never again be separated from her 
husband. 

“Her children arise and call her blessed ; 
her husband also, and he praiseth her. Many 
daughters have behaved virtuously, but thou 
surpasseth all. Graces may deceive and 
beauty will vanish away, but the woman who 
fears God she shall be praised. Give unto 
her the fruits of her hands, and her works 
shall praise her in the gates.” 
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JHE STorY or A SeLF-Mape Man. 


BY G. HOLDEN PIKE, 


HILE the nation has recently| Stephenson is nothing less than the most 
been celebrating the Centenary brilliant example on record of a self-made 
of George Stephenson’s birth, a| man. ‘True, indeed, were his own words, 
large number of persons have spoken when he was seventy-six, at the last 
probably been drawing compari-| public meeting he ever attended—<“ I have 

sons between the old times and the new;/ risen from a lower level than the meanest 
that is to say, they have contrasted the de-| person here, and all that I have been enabled 
pressed and struggling England of 1781 with | to accomplish in the course of my life has 
the great nation which has now reached an| been done through PERSEVERANCE.” 
unparalleled height of wealth and prosperity.| A Newcastle colliery village a hundred 
A hundred years ago the country was not} years ago was surely the last place on earth 
‘only depressed, but the very air seemed to be | where a seeker after this perseverance, in the 
thick with troubles ; useless wars were making sense used by George Stephenson, would 
havoc, rioting was rampant, and electoral) have expected to find the pearl. In the 
corruption was so universal that even Wilber-| black surroundings there was everything to 
force expended a sum of £8,000 in his suc-| repel a person of fine moral instinct. ‘Those 
cessful contest at Hull. The general election! were the days before the wholesome laws of 
of the year before had infused some new blood | our own time were framed ; and accordingly 
into the House of Commons ; but influenced, | women, girls, and even tender children, were 
maybe, by the excesses of the furious anti-| frequently pressed into service to toil in the 
Popery riots which had devastated London, | underground galleries, in a state of degra- 
under Lord George Gordon, the new Parlia- | dation lower than common slaves. In an old 
ment was more disposed to favour the designs | number of the ‘“Gentleman’s Magazine” 
of the Court than the old. Terrified by mobs | an account is given of a colliery girl who left 
at home, and by the menaces of France, | pitwork to enter on a course of domestic 
Holland, and Spain, joined to inconveniences | service ; but the example is given as a sur- 
attending the heavyexpenses of the American | prising one, because the class to which the 
war, the English people were divided against | young creature belonged were regarded by 
themselves, and were thus ready to look in| persons who burned coal and read books as 
any direction whence relief was likely to be | almost outside of the pale of civilization. It 
obtained. ‘Though a good man, George II1I.| is to be feared that collier and blackguard 
was not a great king, and the Prince of| were synonymous terms in the vocabulary 
Wales, who this year became of age, did not| of respectable people ; and, because this was 


give any unusual promise, in spite of his very 
careful education. It was not a time of one 
crisis, but of many; for to a number of 
patriotic hearts it must have seemed as though 
the sun of Old England’s prestige was setting. 
Without friends, without schools, and with 
no friends to carry on Christian work among 
them, the dangerous classes of London 
rookeries were dangerous in a degree of 
which we in these days can form small con- 
ception. Onthe 19th of September twenty- 
two determined offenders were sentenced to 
death at the Old Bailey, and still the town, 
to the despair of judges and private citizens 
alike, abounded with desperadoes whom the 
gallows seemed only to excite to go farther in 
lengths of crime. : 

Born in such an age, and in the lowest 
station, with more than the usual number of 
disadvantages to contend against, George 


so, we may acknowledge with gratitude that 
the parents of the future engineer were 
patterns to those around them of that sober 
thrift which can turn to good account even 
the slender resources of a cottage. Had it 
been otherwise, the country would probably 
have been the loser, for George Stephenson 
might never have found it possible to rise 
from his lowly position had vice, and not 
poverty merely, held him down. Happily, 
though his father never earned more than two 
shillings a day, and had eight children to 
support, he was able, by dint of hard pulling 
and extreme carefulness, to get through the 
world, his efforts being ably seconded by “a 
rale canny” wife, whose aspirations were 
those of her husband. Under the guiding 
rule of such parents there was at least hope 
that any spark of genius which might manifest 





\itself‘in a child would be fanned, and not 
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With his wonted bravery, he faced all the 
ridicule which ignorant persons usually 
George, by his native genius, soon stood alone | shower on those who late in the day com- 
as it were in the group, he was still one with|mence to climb the hill of knowledge ; and 
the rest in the best sense. As those were not | to attain his end the young collier took the 
the days of compulsory education, schooling | lowest form at a village evening school, which 
of the most elementary kind was not even {could only be attended after the twelve hours’ 
thought of by colliers on behalf of their off-|labour of each day was ended. There his 
spring, and the Stephensons were no excep-| progress was sufficiently satisfactory, but 
tions to the general rule. So George was| when a private tutor was hired whose hono- 
of necessity sent to mind cows at the earliest |rarium was fourpence a week, the learner 
possible age, but it was also thus early that | went forward at still greater speed, the spare 
his genius began to develop itself. When he| minutes by the engine fire being carefully 
was not far advanced from infancy the|utilized. Having set his foot on the lower 
embryo engineer was seen in little Geordie | round of the ladder, he married early; but, 
Stevie, as he was called; for it was then he| being in thorough sympathy with her hus- 
sat by the coal-waggon track looking after| band’s aims and purposes, the wife was a 
his grazing cows, beguiling the leisure hours | helpmate in the true sense of that term, and 
by modelling engines of clay, and supplying! the two improved to the fullest extent those 
the funnels with stalks of weeds. This story | leisure hours which others in their station 
of precocious childhood is one which nearly} were too accustomed to pass in a different 
everybody knows, so that there is little need) manner. Indeed, the young engineman’s 
to give minute particulars. At the same time} genius showed itself in many unusual ways ; 
it should ever be borne in mind that Stephen- | for while he could mend or clean clocks and 
son not only began to build the fabric of his | watches, manufacture boots and lasts, he also 
life-success early, but long years before even | excelled in a way in cutting out coats and 
the alphabet was familiar to him. His life jackets for his fellow-workmen. Then it 
was, from its earliest stages, a career of| happened that trials came upon him one 
gradual but sure progress towards a certain | after another—afflictions such as might have 
goal. On becoming too much of a man for | sufficed to crush a stronger man. Not des- 
watching cows, he advanced into a plough-|tined to see. the brilliant future of her 
boy, a field hoer, &c., until at last he found’ husband’s career, his wife died, his father 


rudely.extinguished. A tender bond of sym- 
pathy held the family together, and though 


more congenial work in firing the crazy old 
engine at the pit’s mouth. From a shilling 
a day he went on to greater things, and by the 
time he was eighteen, though unable to read 
a line of the New Testament, he had out-| 
stripped his father in the race of life. The 
son was superintendent of the machine, while 
the father ranked only as foreman below him. 
We may remark, in passing, that at the time in 
which George Stephenson thus began to have 
sole charge of the engine at the mouth of the | 
pit, coal was worth 45s. a chaldron at the 
waterside in London. All coals coming to 
the metropolis were actually taxed at the rate 
of a penny a sack for the benefit of the Duke | 


became incapacitated for work by an accident, 
and, to crown his misfortunes, George was 
drawn for a soldier, an employment which of 
all others was perhaps most repugnant to so 
active and practical a mind. Had his means 
been more ample he would have sought 
refuge in the New World, and England 
would have lost for ever his priceless services. 
He may be said to have served a very hard 
apprenticeship ; but by the time that he was 
just turned of thirty he got into comparatively 
smooth water. By his superior knowledge 
of mechanics he was able to display a skill 
which no one else in all the country round 
possessed, and by means of this superiority 


of Richmond, and in 1799 a Bill was intro-| he went forward, still aiming at higher things. 
duced into the Commons to contract with the} His favourite study was engine work year 
descendant of Charles II. for the purchase of | after year, and at last he was privileged to 
the obnoxious duty. |superintend the construction of what we 

It was at this period of his eventful life|should now call a creeping, lumbersome 
that the strength of character by which George | machine, which jolted along the track at 
Stephenson was characterized first appeared|three miles an hour; but this production, 
in its fullest force. Though possessed of a} uncouth as it appeared, was the precursor— 
large amount of knowledge relating to the parent we might almost say—of the mag-" 
machines, he was otherwise quite illiterate ;| nificent locomotives now at work+on all our 
but he determined no longer to remain so. | railways. There were those who despised 
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the day of small things, people who. ridiculed 
the man and his supposed worthless inven- 
tion ; but little did such either think or know 
of the mighty latent forces which were about 
to be developed. We once knew a man who 
lived. in those times, one who joined in the 
general laugh of derision. “If our heads 
don’t ache till they go along without horses,” 
he and his compeers used to remark, “ they 
won’t ache for a good while.” Nevertheless 
our old friend lived to traverse by rail in five 
minutes a distance between two towns which 
hundreds of times had occupied him three 
quarters of an hour in walking. 

Having thus related some of the chief cir- 
cumstances which affected George Stephenson 
in his early days, we will briefly refer to the 
somewhat vexed question, who really invented 
the steam-engine? James Watt was the 
genius who introduced such striking improve- 
ments as to be worthy of being styled almost 
the inventor ; but the flying machines, which 
are capable of carrying us in a fewhours from 
end to end of England, had obscurer begin- 
nings of more or less romantic interest. 

A gentleman who visited Birmingham in 
1808 for the purpose of attending the musical 
festival was painfully struck with the activity 
with which certain houses were manufacturing 
implements of war. He then remarks “that 
the day will come when these very implements 
of war may be turned into implements of 
husbandry, the swords into scythes, and the 
spears into pruning-hooks, and the terrific 
mortar and cannon . . may be recast, and 
for civil purposes in the arts of peace.” He 
then explains how the Marquess of Worcester, 
the reputed inventor of the steam-engine in 
the days of Charles II., caught a brilliant 
idea while experimenting with an old cannon. 
He placed the barrel upright on the ground, 
put in a supply of water, and, after ramming 
in the wadding and shot, he lit a fire around 
the base. Of course, when the water began 
to boil, the charge was sent flying into the air, 
and thus the nobleman obtained an illustration 
of the power of steam, of which he must have 
had an inkling before. 

As recently as sixteen years ago Mr. Dircks, 
a civil engineer, published a painstaking life 
of the scientific Marquess of Worcester, in 
which the nobleman’s “Century of Inven- 
tions” is reprinted. The popularity of 
Worcester was at one time so considerable 
that in ‘ Worcesteriana,” a supplement to the 
Memoir, 180 works are mentioned which in 
some way relate to the inventor, his family, or 
his works. Born in the first year of the 





seventeenth century, the Marquess was the 
junior of Cromwell by about two years, and 
he became one of the opponents of that 
general in the civil wars, Before the national 
troubles began, however, he was found with 
his young wife at Raglan Castle, studying 
mathematics, and making mechanical ex- 
periments with the ardour that was charac- 
teristic of him from the first. When the war 
storm arose he entered the field onthe Royalist 
side, but was very badly treated by the king. 
After some years of exile he ventured to return 
to England during the Commonwealth, when 
he was provided with a free lodging in the 
Tower, in which he found leisure to pursue 
his scientific investigations. - His once widely- 
read “Century of Inventions ” was composed 
in 1655, and printed seven years later, imme- 
diately after the Restoration. In that work 
mention was made of the power of fire and 
water; but none will be surprised to learn 
that such trifles excited little or no interest 
among the grandees of Charles II.’s volup- 
tuous court. He erected water-works at 
Vauxhall, and died probably a disappointed 
man in 1667. 

Seventy years ago, or some years before 
Stephenson was able to place his first rude 
model on the rails, the steam-engine was 
beginning to be talked of in the current 
literature of the day as a worker of miracles 
which to persons of preceding generations 
would have appeared impossible. A contro- 
versy was also partially revived, which had 
been conducted with some liveliness in the 
middle of the eighteenth century, concerning 
who was really the inventor of the new 
magician called the steam-engine. 

In the year 1699 a patent was granted to 
Captain Savery for the invention of a steam- 
engine, but how much originality there wasin his 
idea cannot at this distance of time be stated. 
According to the captain’sownaccount he was 
led to make a discovery quite by accident. 
“ Having drank a flask of Florence wine at 
a tavern,” he says, “and thrown the flask on 
the fire, I perceived that the few drops that 
were left were converted into steam, which 
induced me to snatch it from the fire and 
plunge its neck into a basin of water, which 
by the atmospheric pressure was quickly 
driven into the bottle.” This may be taken 
for what it is worth, which is probably not 
very much. 

The fact is that the Marquess of Worces- 
ter had thrown out the hint, and one saga- 
cious genius after another had endeavoured 
to improve on the invention, Much more 
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credit appears to have been due to Sir Samuel 
Morland, as an inheritor of the mantle of 
Worcester, than to Savery. Born in 1625, 
Morland lived to see many changes in the 
state, and, after having served the govern- 
ment of Cromwéll, he tacked about at the 
Restoration ‘until he won the favour of 


Charles II., and also a baronetcy for the | 


part he took in promoting the king’s return. 
He won other honours; but the delight of 
his working days was mechanical investi- 
gation. Having invented the ear trumpet, 
and an arithmetical machine, he devoted 
laborious attention to a number of scientific 
subjects, the steam-engine being one of his 
most particular studies. He wrote a work 





was knowa to Pepys and Archbishop Tenison, 
the latter becoming a friend in need to the 
aged scientist. 

James Watt was born in 1736, but although 
the utilization of steam as a motive-power 
continued to engage some attention, the 
steam-engine was waiting for this great man’s 
master hand before it was destined -to be of 
any great practical value. Nevertheless the 
invention grew, and in the very year in 
which Watt was born an enterprising man 
named Jonathan Hulls patented what he 
called ‘‘a new invented machine for carrying 
vessels or ships out of, or into, any harbour, 
port, or river, against wind or tide, or in a 
calm.” A more unpromising time for the 


on this engrossing theme, the manuscript of | floating of such an idea on the world could not 
which is preserved in the Harleian Collection, | have been chosen, and the luckless inventor 
and speaking of this treatise an anonymous | complained with some justice of the hardships 
writer of seventy years ago says :—“ It was | endured by his class, “the worid abounding 


presented to the French king in 1683, at| 
which time experiments were actually shown | 


more in rash censure than ina candid and 
unprejudiced estimation of things,” as he 


at St. Germains. ‘The author dates his in-|rémarked in the pamphlet which expounded 
vention in 1682, consequently seventeen |his scheme. An experimentist in the same 
years prior to Savery’s patent. As Morland | field in after years was Earl Stanhope, who 


held places under Charles II., we must natu- 
rally concludethat he would not have gone over 
to France to offer his invention to Louis XIV. 
had he not found it slighted at home. 
It seems to have remained obscure in both 
countries till 1699, when Savery, who pro- 
bably knew more of Morland’s invention than 
he owned, obtained a patent, and in the very 
same year M. Amontous proposed something 
similar to the French Academy, I believe as 
his own.” 

Resting on facts like these, it did not seem 
unreasonable to certain persons to claim for 
Morland the distinction of having actually 
invented the first machine worthy of being 
called a steam-engine. At all events, in a 
tract entitled “The Principles of the New 
Force of Fire,” written in or about the year 
1682, he says:—“ Water being converted 
into vapour by the force of fire, these vapours 
shortly require a larger space (about 2,000 
times) than the water before occupied, and, 
rather than be constantly confined, would 
split a cannon. But being duly regulated 
according to the rules of statics, or by science 
reduced to measure, weight, and balance, 
then they bear their. load peacefully (like 
good horses), and thus become of great use 
to mankind, particularly for raising water.” 
This would appear to show a greater know- 
ledge of the subject than that possessed by 
any earlier investigator. Morland went blind 
and came to poverty in his old age, but he 








in 1792 projected a vessel “ without masts or 
sails,” to be worked by steam alone. 

What may be called the railway battle was 
fairly fought during the third decade of the 
present century. For years the people lived 
on, little dreaming of the value of the engines 
which Stephenson had placed on the lines 
at Killingworth Colliery ; and it was apparently 
by the force of his dogged perseverance alone 
that the engine-wright made people believe 
that one steam-horse could do the work of 
fifty made of flesh and blood. A line from 
Merstham to Wandsworth for horses was 
about the first thing of the kind ever laid 
down apart from the coal-pit tracks, and this 
had to serve as a model for larger works. A 
new era had really commenced when George 
Stephenson persuaded the directors of the 
Stockton and Darlington line to adopt engines 
instead of horses, and when he became chief 
engineer to that pioneer railway at a salary of 
#300 a year. 

The railway battle had, of course, to be 
fought through the press, and a glance at the 
very representative pages of the “Gentle- 
man’s Magazine” will, perhaps, best reveal 
to us the nature of the conflict. One of the 
most determined and sanguine of the com- 
batants was Mr. Thomas Gray, of Notting- 
ham, and we will quote a few sentences from 
the letters he addressed to Mr. Urban. The 
following is dated May rst, 1824 :— 

‘‘ By the establishment of a general iron 
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railway ina direct line, the distance between | whirl which locomotive engines, passing along 
the capital and the manufacturing towns and | at the rate of ten or twelve miles an hour, 
principal cities might be reduced one-quarter, | would occasion,” would consider well before 
and in many cases one-third, instead of the|they sanctioned “the adoption of such a nui- 
ridiculously winding course the stage and mail| sance.”” The amazing increase in the price 
coaches now daily run.” Then, wild enthusiast | of iron and the possible exhaustion of all our 
that he must have seemed, he added that | iron ore were also alarming contingencies 
“the mails from London to Manchester, ! which railway enthusiasts would do well to 
Liverpool, and Leeds might be conveyed|consider. In a word, the innovation would 
within the space of twelve hours,and those to | be “the greatest nuisance, the most complete 
Glasgow and Edinburgh within twenty-four.” | disturbance of quiet and comfort in all parts 
It was then argued that farmers would partici-|of the kingdom, that the ingenuity of man 


pate in the benefit, because pasture might be 


turned into arable land, there would be ready 
access to the London markets, and trucks 
coming up with produce could return with 
manure. The wider distribution of fish 
throughout the interior of the kingdom, 
but above all coal, for which Londoners then 
paid an exorbitant price, would be greatly 
cheapened. ‘This spirited advocate main- 
tained that grand trunk lines from London to 
2dinburgh, and from London to Falmouth, 
should be laid down perfectly straight and 
perfectly level ; “‘ curves and inclined planes,” 
he remarked, ‘‘ will form one continual round 
of misfortunes, both to persons and goods.” 
In some of his sentences, Mr. Gray wrote 
with seer-like sagacity, as, for example, when 
he said that in fifty years from that time the 
apathy of their ruling statesmen would hardly 
be credited ; and again, “When the prejudiced 
opinions of those individuais who now oppose 
this scheme shall be silenced by a cool reflec- 
tion of its national importance, we shall find 
every class of society gradually incline towards 
it, till all become unanimous.” At the close 
of another letter, in which he sought to combat 
the prevailing prejudice, he said of railways: 
“We have no institution in England so worthy 
of the attention of the statesman and financier 
as this, and there is no branch of our revenue 
which could be so productive and equitable.” 
Some other correspondents of Mr. Urban 
quite as fairly represent the opposite side. 
One writing in November, 1824, shows that 
the existing canals are not the only interests 
that would suffer if Mr. Gray’s visionary 
schemes were adopted. What would become 
of the turnpike roads, and of those who chose 
“to travel in their own or hired carriages 
from place to place after the manner of their 
fathers ?’’ Then what would become of 


“*coachmasters, coachmen, innkeepers, horse- 
breeders, horse-dealers, the growers of beans, 
oats, hay, and all other food for horses?” 
Noblemen whose estates would be marred by 
“the smoke and the noise, the hiss and the 


could invent.” 

But, while writers were found to indulge in 
a strain like this, better counsels were begin- 
| ning to prevail ; and it was maintained that 
the invention of the locomotive engine was as 
{important to the trade of the nation as the 
|invention of the steam-engine itself. “ Rail- 
roads, as hitherto worked by horses, possess 
very little, if any, advantage over canals,” 
wrote one journalist who was favourably dis- 
| posed to Stephenson and his followers ; ‘‘but 
|railroads worked by the locomotive steam- 
engine have so decided a superiority, both 
|as regards time and expense, that there can 
be no question but they will be generally 
adopted whenever a new line of conveyance 
has become necessary, either from an 
increased trade or from the exorbitant de- 
mands of canal proprietors. By the locomo- 
tive engine 50 tons of goods may be conveyed 
by a ten-horse power engine on a level road 
at a rate of six miles an hour, and lighter 
weights at a proportionate rate of speed, 
carriages for the conveyance of passengers at 
the rate of twelve or fourteen miles an hour.” 
A time of controversy, it was also a time of 
experiments, some of which to us appear to be 











more or less absurd. Thus, in the spring of 
1825, a short line “on the suspension prin- 
ciple” was opened at Cheshunt. “ The railway 
consists of a single elevated line of surface, 
supported upon posts of wood, at the distance 
of about two feet from each other,” says a con- 
temporary description. “The carriage has 
two wheels, one placed before the other, and 
two receptacles for goods, which are suspended 
one on each side, the centre of gravity being 
below the surface of the rail. At two o’clock 
seven carriages were put in motion, each car- 
riage containing an oblong box, suspended on 
either side of the rail line, in which three of the 
company were seated, with a quantity of bricks 
stowed beneath the seats for ballast ; thus one 
horse drew forty passengers, besides an im- 
mense weight of bricks.” This was at the time 





regarded as a promising enterprise. Then, 
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some time later, an ingenious gentleman took 


out a patent, and exhibited his models at 
Edinburgh, of railways which were to pass 
over the house and tree-tops of the country. 
Supported by lofty pillars, the carriages were 
“‘to be dragged along with a velocity hitherto 
unparalleled, by means of a rope drawn by‘a 
steam-engine or other prime mover, a series 
being placed at intervals.” 

In the meantime George Stephenson was 
winning his way and fighting the battle of 
railways with characteristic bravery. A good 
deal of the abuse and opposition to which he 
was subjected came from canal shareholders, 
who were greatly enraged at being threatened 
with this new competition. ‘Their hired 
writers prognosticated a dire catalogue of 
evils from the innovation, and among other 
things it was shown that while cattle would be 
scared from grazing, and hens from laying, 
game preservation would become impossible, 


because the smoke would poison the birds. | 


The great engineer’s examination before a 
committee of the House of Commons, in 
connection with the Liverpool and Man- 
chester Railway, is one of the most extraor- 
dinary passages in the history of Parliament, 
but, as the circumstances are well known, 
they need not be recapitulated. Whether 
appreciated, as he was by some who under- 
stood his genius, or denounced by respon- 
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sible debaters as an ignorant schemer, he 
pursued the even tenor of his way, now 
apparently losing ground, and then winning 
the victory, and grasping the prize. The 
opening of the Manchester Railway, Sep- 
tember 15th, 1830, was perhaps one of the 
most trying days he ever experienced ; for 


| going forth in the morning, conscious of 
| having won a hard-fought battle,and achieved 


a great national work, his heart was dis- 
tressed before night by the death of the then 
eminent statesman, Mr. Huskisson, who was 
run over by one of the engines. That was 
surely one of the most melancholy evenings 
preceded by a bright morning in the annals 
of railway history. A magnificent banquet 
had been prepared at Liverpool, but while 
the wounded gentleman was dying at Eccles 
Rectory those who had been invited to grace 
the tables quietly dispersed to their own 
homes. 

Apart from this sorrowful event, the 
memories clustering around the name of 
George Stephenson are sufficiently pleasant, 
and the lessons of his life are abundantly 
encouraging. He stands out for all our arti- 
sans to copy, a peerless example of honesty, 
industry, and perseverance. We honour his 
memory because we are still reaping the 
benefits springing from his genius and abun- 
dant labours. 


OP ERS IS 


IN THE PINE-WoopDs. 


ig EMORY is busy weaving pictures of the dear old time, 
HAYA When the rose glowed o’er our future, sweet to us as‘poet s rnayme ; 


Jp5V¥e 


<ss~ Like a mantle o’er the mosses lies the lightly falling snow, 
As we walk within the pine-woods, as we used to long ago. 

Softly fall our footsteps, deadened by the odorous dust beneath, 
Sentinel-like stand the pine-trees, each encrowned with snowy wreath, 
Bending down their laden branches, while the wind with sound of woe, 
Whistles through them, whirls about them, as it used to long ago. 

In the glimmer of the star-light sparkles every frosty gem, 

But we do not heed their beauty, we are thinking not of them. 

What to us was winter’s glory, with his jewelled robe of snow, 

As we walked within the pine-woods in the silence long ago? 

Not a soul is there to listen as we talk of truth and love, 

Stilled is now the wood-bird’s twitter, hushed the cooing of the dove ; 
Save a saucy little robin hopping gaily to and fro, 

Ours alone was that dim woodland in that time so long ago. 

In your far-off foreign country do you cast a thought again 


To those pleasant evening rambles ? 


Can you ponder without pain 


O’er the woods, the stars, the glory of the falling winter snow 


As it veiled the tender mosses in those days so long ago. A, M. Se 
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JHE SMUGGLER. 


A STORY OF COUNT 


yARDLY a hundred yards from 
the frontier between Norway 
and Sweden is the Malmagen 
post-station, which is the last 
one on the Swedish side. Far 
from presenting an attractive appearance, the 
establishment might almost be called squalid, 
yet seldom does traveller or wanderer meet a 
warmer and friendlier welcome than here. If 
he come in summer-time he finds fresh- 
caught salmon-trout, and other finny dainties 
galore, and, as for the milk, it 1s simply 
cream! If he come in winter-time he is 
regaled with venison steak and ptarmigan, 
roast leg of mutton, and Norwegian potatoes ; 
so he has no cause to complain of the cheer, 
nor has he any cause to grumble at the 
reckoning, which is of the lowest. 

The inn is situate near the broad and deep 
inlet of Malmagen. On the other side of 
the water Rute-fell towers into the sky, while 
at its foot some mountain Laps have pitched 
their Aafor* in summer, to tend their herds 
on the hill-side. 
Norway raise their snow-capped heads among 





the clouds, and wherever the eye turns to, 


the dales it is greeted with the loveliest leafage. 
Thus the landscape has something at once 


grandiose and pastoral, which deeply im- | 


presses the beholder. 

The road leading from this spot into Nor- 
way has been only recently made. Formerly 
there was only a bridle-path over the Fell and 
onto Rérfs, but it was much used at the 


market season by dealers from Norway going , 


with their wares to Vemdale, by Laps, horse- 
dealers, Tatars, and others who had anything 
to buy or to sell, to win or to lose at the market. 
At such times the mountain way was full 
enough of stirring, bustling, and noisy life, 
and all the more so that the spirit flasks, so 
indispensable to market-goers, were nume- 
rous, capacious, and well filled. But when 
the market was over, and every one had re- 
turned home, the way was dreary and lone- 
some, and months might pass without a 
single passenger using this difficult and even, 


* Circular huts of the Laps, with a central hole for 
the chimney, are so called. 


Westwards the peaks of, 


RY LIFE IN SWEDEN. 


jin places, dangerous path. The _posting- 
, Station was not then yet established, and the 
itraveller had to make his way as best he 
‘could, which, in these thinly-peopled dis- 
tricts, is no joking matter. 

At that time—we commit ourselves to no 
| particular year—there stood on the very 
|rising-ground which is now the site of the 
|present posting inn a large dwelling-house of 
'two stories. Above was a roomy apartment, 
|with benches along the walls, .a cupboard, a 
|painted bedstead, a corner table, and a 
| Dalecarlian clock, all which articles were 
intended to bear witness to their owner’s taste 
and affluence. Beyoud and opening into this 
'chamber was a little room, so neat and tidy 
‘in every nook and corner that it was easy to 


}see that a woman had her retreat here after 
the cares of the day were over. 


Norwegian 

pictures of the gaudiest sort were pasted on 
the walls, and the only window in this little 
room was draped with curtains, a thing rarely 
‘seen in this region. The bedstead and 
clothes-chest were both painted with roses, 
and a name and date appeared in the orna- 
mentation of each, while the mirror suspended 
against the wall had evidently been purchased 
with a view to its present owner. 

In a word, this maiden’s bower—for that 
such it was, one easily saw from a certain 
|coquetry in its arrangement—bore the stamp 
of naive homeliness, and one detail after 
another caught the eye and bespoke a want 
of taste. 

If you opened the left-hand door of the first 
room, you found yourself in another still 
larger apartment. Here wooden beds ran 
round the walls, cushioned with reindeer 
moss, and in one corner there was a colossal 
fireplace, built round with greystone and 
unwhitewashed. This room was evidently 
set apart for the use of travellers to and from 
Réris, whether during the market season or 
at other times. 

None of the rooms in this house had floors, 
of polished planks, as is still often the case in 
other parts of Herjeadalen. Instead of planks 
large flagstones had been used, which were so 
closely joined that there were but few conspi 
cuous crevices. This kind of floor, through 
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use and frequent washing, soon becomes 
smooth and polished, and has at least the 
advantage of lasting, if not for ever, at least for 
centuries. 

The windows in both these rooms had been 
constructed so high from the ground that no 
one could see what was passing within them 
from the outside. We shall discover the 
reason of this unusual precaution later on. 


close-fisted, it was said—-in fact, a regular old 
screw—although it was whispered on both 
sides of the frontier that he must be richer 
‘than many a tradesman in Roras. How he 
had earned this wealth no one knew, but 
every one would have taken an oath that it 
had not been honestly come by. 

Even Olsen had long been a_ widower. 
His daughter Martha managed the house- 


























AN ENCAMPMENT OF LAPLANDERS. See page 680. 


The present village of Malmagen has many 
farmsteads, but at the time of which we are 
speaking there was only this one. Its nearest 
neighbours were at Bracke, on the Norwegian 
side, four or five miles off, and Funasdalen 
on the Swedish side, about seven miles dis- 
tant ; so there was no possibility of stepping 
over to neighbours’ to chat away a spare hour. 


The landlord of this lonely hostelry was | 


named Even Olsen. He was by birth a Nor- 

wegian, but had lived at Malmagen for twenty 

years as a Swedish subject. He was very 
VOL. XIV. 


keeping, which was simple enough, except 
‘during the market, and then stewpan and 
| coffee-pot were idle neither daynor night. But 
Martha willingly fulfilled this arduous duty, 
partly to please her severe father, partly also 
| with an eye to the presents of beautiful stuffs 
‘and other matters which she received from 
ithe dealers who put up at their house. 

At the date of our story Martha was 
twenty-two years old. She was no beauty, 
| but the roses of health bloomed on her cheeks, 


/and her dark blue eyes beamed captivatingly. 
| op: 
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A closer look soon showed a trace of melan-| away seemed close at hand and possible to 


choly, not to say sorrow, beneath this other- 
wise fresh and joyous face, and there was 
evidently something which weighed upon 
hersoul. Perhaps the reason for this was to 
be sought in the circumstance that Martha 
seldom or never saw and conversed with any 
one of her own sex, if we except the blear- 
eyed Lap women who now and then came 
running to the house to buy coffee, and to 
whom Martha had an invincible antipathy. 

The relations between father and daughter 
were certainly none of the best. The father 
was by no means wanting in affection for his 
child, and would not have lost her for all in 
the world, but his nature was rough, and 
unhappily often led him to use harsh 
words towards her. This rough treatment 
had at last tired out. Martha, who had 
become quite indifferent to these chidings, 
and had reached such a stage that she now 
scarcely even heard what her father said, 
were it harsh or kind. She discharged her 
duties, and let her father grumble as he 
listed. 

. As yet this young damsel had not had any 
love affair. ‘True it was that a young horse- 
dealer, the son of a well-to-do tradesman in 
R6ras, who very often visited her father and 
held long and secret consultations with him, 
had seized every occasion of assuring her 
how dear she was to him; but every time 
he renewed his declaration Martha only 
laughed, and persisted that the very last 
thing she would do would be to marry. 
Besides Halvor—such was the name of the 
bumptious young horse-dealer—Martha had 
seen but one young man whom she could at 
all like, but towards whom on the other 
hand her father felt the deadliest hatred. 
This young man was an excise officer, and 
had already gained some prominence by the 
courage and address which he had often 
displayed in the pursuit and capture of 


reach in a few minutes. The broad water 
lay like a mirror; only a few slight ripples 
appeared here and there where the fish 
leaped to the surface after insects. At the 
base of Rute-fell the smoke could be seen 
ascending from the huts of the Laps, but, 
with this single exception, such an oppressive 
stillness reigned as often betokens a brood- 
ing storm. Not a bird was to be seen, nor 
the song of a bird to be heard from the birch 
copses; the large watch-dog himself had 
waited so long in vain for some comer to 
bark at that he seemed to have given up 
the hope, and was lying down sleepily in 
front of the house. 

Even the usually active Martha felt that 
afternoon extremely oppressed without know- 
ing why. She and her father sat on the 
doorstep gaping and yawning, for all attempts 
at conversation failed. From time to time 
Olsen cracked a long Norwegian whip which 
he held, and murmured something _half- 
aloud to himself, as indeed was his constant 
habit whenever he began to meditate perilous 
projects. 

Suddenly he gave such a crack with his 
whip as made the already sultry air seem 
hotter still. He had clearly come to some 
important conclusion, to which the crack of 
his whip took the place of a full stop. 

“Well, Martha,” then said he, with his 
usual abruptness, “what do you think of 
Sievert ?” 

“He’s a fine fellow, father,” replied 
Martha, amazed at the sudden question, but 
firmly resolved now as always to speak the 
truth. 

“Good,” added Olsen, with a peculiar 
smile upon his thin lips; “take him then.” 

* Are you out of your senses, father? ” 

“ By no means, Martha. Sievert has long 
been and still is an obstacle in my way, for 
reasons which you cannot understand, and 


smugglers, which at that time were both| the only way to tame the young cub is to 
bold and numerous. He was named Sievert.| make him my son-in-law, and I have re- 


He had often been to the house at Malma- 
gen, as the duties of his post frequently took 
him to the neighbourhood. He was open- 
hearted and outspoken, joyous and talkative, 
so that it was not surprising that Martha 
found great enjoyment in his company, 
though she entertained no warmer feeling 
for the handsome young exciseman. 

It was a Sunday afternoon in the latter 
part of summer. The air, as usual in the 
mountain tracts, was so bright and trans- 
parent that hills which were really miles 


marked that he has set his eye upon you. 
Come, Martha, what do you say ?” 

“ Why, father, I say that you are speaking 
in a way that is unworthy of you and that 
makes me blush to hear it.” 

The father merely laughed and cracked the 
whip again. 

“ Don’t mistake me,” said he ; “ you know 
how I hate that excise sneak, and how many 
losses he has already caused me. He has 
a sharper scent than a hungry wolf, and is 
always just where he is not wanted. I can 
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manage the others, for they all together are 
more dull than Sievert alone. But Sievert I 
must render harmless, cost what it may. If 
you marry him, then he can hardly have the 
face to denounce his own father-in-law. He 
would then take himself off, and might sub- 
sequently be of great use to me in my affairs.” 

‘That is to say,” said Martha in a tone of 
the strongest repugnance, “ both Sievert and 
I are to sell our honour simply that you may 
amass a little more money by this wretched 
smuggling ?” 

“Seli honour! what is all this nonsense? 
When the duties are exorbitant, one is obliged 
to smuggle a little merely to subsist. Surely 
you would not wish to see your old father 
suffer hunger ?” 

Martha's feeling of annoyance had by 
degrees risen to anger. Her eyes sparkled 
and her lips trembled. 

“Father, I never could have believed you 
so bad ;’ she could say no more, so over- 
powering was her emotion. 

“* Martha,”’ cried her father with threatening 
voice, ‘‘ what! do you dare say that to your 
own father ?” 

“Not one word do I recall,” answered 
Martha, her agitation remaining, “ for it must 
always be bad to wrong an innocent man 
for the sake of dirty gains; and as for your 
suffering hunger in your old age, you ought 
to be ashamed of saying that, as if I did not 
know that you were a rich man.” 

‘Hush ! Martha, you screech loud enough 
to be heard at the fells,”’ cautioned her father, 
looking warily around. 

Martha made no answer, but rose and went 
to her own room. 

“The wench has a temper, and no mistake,” 
muttered Olsen to himself, when he heard 
Martha slam the door ; “she’s more of a man 
thanawoman. ‘This arrangement with Sievert 
will not succeed, I can already see that ; well, 
then, let her marry young Halvor. I’m deter- 
mined she shall. And, now I consider the 
affair well, this will be very likely better. 
Halvor is bold and cunning in business, and 
knows how to get on, and besides his father 
has money. We shall know how to settle 
Master Sievert—be hanged to him !” 

With this pious wish Even Olsen took his 
tobacco box and began to cut some tobacco 
to fill.his pipe. But his daughter’s energetic 
manifestation and the thought of the hated 
Sievert had made him so nervous that he 
several times cut his finger. 

He was therefore glad to remark the figure 
of an old Lap, who with staff in hand and 
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slow steps, was coming upthe hilland approach- 
ing Olsen. The Lap owed him some money, 
and heaven help him now if he came to ask 
fora longer time to pay it in. Ah, he should 
pay for both Martha and Sievert ! 

“God save you,” greeted the old man, as 
he sat down upon the lowest of the doorsteps 
and began to busy himself with his tobacco 
pouch. 

Olsen only nodded. 

“Tt’s a fine day,” said the Lap, although 
he knew that thunder was in the air. 

“Well, Klemen, have you the money with 
you?” asked Olsen, coming at once to 
his point. 

“No, God help me! I have not. But 
small pickings for the poor Laps this year ; 
no rich Englishmen have landed among 
the fells.” 

“The same old story,” said Olsen con- 
temptuously ; “‘there’s never any good to be 
got out of you wretched Lap folk.” 

The Lap looked up with a stealthy regard, 
“Indeed you have given us much help,” said 
he in a tone of the greatest simplicity. 

“Have I not, indeed? Who gives you 
tobacco on credit if it is not I, and who sells 
you spirits so cheap, although you know the 
risk ? If you only dared, I believe you would 
go over to the police inspector, and so would 
all your comrades, if I had not got. you all 
into my power. Well, how about the 
money ?” 

“T haven't any,” answered Klemen, 
laconically. 

“And do you think I am going to be satis- 
fied with that answer? If you had but a 
single reindeer, I would say nothing, but 
you own nothing but the sweat upon your 
wretched body. And do you think I shall 
have patience with you ?” 

Klemen had borne these insults with the 
usual apparent meekness of the Laps. The 
hot Eastern blood began to boil indeed in 
his veins, but not a muscle of his visage 
betrayed his feelings. He had moreover a 
particular reason for restraining himself, as 
we shall presently learn. 

“So, then, nomoney! Then what on earth 
did you come here for, you wretched fool ?” 
cried Olsen in wrath ; “ was it merely to tell 
me that, you came here to Gronfell ?” 

“No, God help me!” answered Kiemen, 
meekly and sadly, “but it is so sad with my 
wife lying ill at home and longing night and 
day for a drop of coffee. Help me to obtain 
this, Olsen, and God will reward you.”’ 
Olsen stood up, and began to crack his 
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whip. “Do you want a taste of this?” was 
his only reply. 

The Lapalso rose to go away. But before 
he left the steps he looked up to Olsen, and 
said in a firm tone, ‘ Even Olsen, remember, 
we shall meet when you least expect it.” 

But Klemen could scarcely utter these 
daring words before a crack resounded, and 
the whip had struck him, taking a piece of 
flesh from his cheek. Not a single sound of 
complaint escaped the poor nomad’s lips, he 
turned round, and went down the hill as 
softly as he had come. 

For a moment the overweening smuggler 
felt discomfited by the Lap’s threat, but only 
for a moment, for after a while he laughed 
with satisfaction, and muttered to himself, 
“He knows nothing, and dares nothing. Ah, 
I know the cowardly pack well.” 

* * 


+ * * 


‘Covert ways and hiding-places are not 
wanting in the fell tracts, and none of them 
are unknown to the Laps; it is no difficult 
matter for any one who wishes to conceal 
himself. In a roomy cave on the Rute-fell, 
just opposite Even Olsen’s dwelling, about a 
month after the little occurrence we have 
just narrated, there lay a young man, clad in 
the uniform of the excise officers. His bag 
of provisions lay at his side. But his atten- 
tion was occupied just at present with far 
other things, for his dog’s suggestive sniffings 
were quite lost upon him, and “ Pass” had 
accordingly to make the best of his lot, how- 
ever hard it might be, after having run four 
-miles with his master, upon an empty belly. 

We need scarcely say that the man was 
Sievert the exciseman. 

As the time crept on and the shades of the 
September evening began to darken the Fell- 
sides, Sievert grew more and more impatient. 
It would have been easy to see that he had 
made an appointment to meet some one 
whose coming was of importance. 

To make an appointment against a certain 
hour among the fells is indeed easy enough ; 
it is however quite a different matter to keep 
it. Even the most accustomed fellsman may 
ymeet with a thousand small hindrances, and 
‘this is why in these districts time is counted 
rather by days than by hours. 

“ The confounded Lap !” muttered Sievert 
to himself from time to time, as he cautiously 
peered out through an opening in the rock, and 
scanned the valley below, “the confounded 
Lap! Here have I been idle, waiting for 
him the whole day, and, as it seems, am like 
to spend the night too in this wretched hole. 





Yes, friend Pass, I understand you,” said 
he, stroking the dog’s head, “but we have 
something else on hand than eating just now. 
Only wait till Klemen comes, and then you 
shall have something good.” 

But Pass did not so readily adapt his com- 
prehension nor his conduct to this new dietary 
regulation. He cared little for the old Lap’s 
advent, for he knew well enough that his 
master’s knapsack was full of meat, although 
he neither ate himself nor gave anything to 
a poor dog. So, after some further vain sniff- 
ings, Pass laid himself down again to wait 
patiently, clearly seeing that his master in his 
present disposition was not to be overcome 
by fair means or foul. 

Again Sievert approached the opening and 
threw his keen glance over the water towards 
Even Olsen’s house. It was already twilight, 
but he saw all the clearer for this, with his 
mind’s eye, the handsome Martha and her 
peaceful little room, so unlike the other 
apartments of the house where her father 
ruled as a tyrant. He thought he saw the 
pert but kindly maiden sitting as was her 
wont of an afternoon upon the doorstep, and 
he felt a glow about his heart. 

“Yes,” said he softly, as if he feared that 
the warm autumn breeze would waft his words 
over the water and bear them to Martha, 
‘yes, I know that I love her more than all 
else upon earth. Yet it is scarcely possible 
that she should ever be mine, at least so long 
as her father is alive, even if her own feelings 
answered mine, which I dare not believe. 
My only way is to combat her father, as my 
duty calls me to do, and turn him into a 
law-abiding man again, and then I may think 
of winning the pretty Martha.” 

As a check to this strain of soft feeling, 
which the thought of the young maiden had 
called forth, he put his field-glass to his eye 
for certainly not less than the hundredth 
time, and looked round again for the Lap, 
Klemen, whom he so impatiently awaited. 

This time indeed he discovered the long- 
expected Klemen at some distance off. The 
little old man was visible toiling along among 
the foliage of dwarf birch, for the figure could 
be none other than that of Klemen. Another 
hour and the old fellow crept into the cave, 
and threw himself down upon its granite 
floor, bathed in sweat, and breathless after his 
long and toilsome expedition. 

“ Well, friend Klemen,” began Sievert, half- 
rebukefully, half-quizzingly, “I began to 
think you must have come to an untimely 
end, or that the police must have put you in 
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the lock-up in Roras for your little tipples. 
Here have I been standing, or sitting, as if I 
was upon hot coals, and have not once ven- 
tured to attack the provision bag for fear I 
should have to wait here another twenty-four 
hours. Well, Klemen, how do matters 
stand ?” 

But the old Lap did not reply, but only 


we are a little late in the autumn. Halvor’s 
father’s shop was full of goods, which were 
to be sent off to Sweden in October, from 
what I could manage to overhear. Ah, the 
old Lap is a cunning fellow, depend upon 
it!” 

“T believe you, and you shall be well 
rewarded. Now the first thing to be done 


made a significant gesture in the direction of| is to find out the old fox’s hiding-place, and 


the prog. 

“Ah, I understand you. You want a 
drink first. Well, we've both earned a bit 
and sup, and so let us have it.” 

It was now almost dark, both outside and 
in, and so Sievert took a candle from a niche 
in the rock and lighted it, so that the cavern 
was illuminated. He, however, took the 
precaution of hanging up his cloak before the 
entrance. 

And now the bag of provisions disclosed 
its contents, which were by no means to be 
despised, although to the Lap the spirit bottle 
was the pearl of the equipment, and he 
accordingly drained, with unutterable enjoy- 
ment, the pewter tumbler brimful, which 
Sievert offered him as an introduction to the 
repast which they were about to make. 

“Well,” cried Sievert, after their hunger 
was somewhat appeased, “do you bring good 
or bad news?” 

“Both one and the other,’ answered the 
Lap, industriously cutting himself off a piece 
of smoked reindeer steak at the same time, 
‘‘ both one and the other.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“That we shall both take and not take.” 

‘What is it that we shall not take ?” 

“A deal. Tobacco, spirit, silk, and other 
things. I scented out many things up there. 
Halvor is no horse-dealer, except for appear- 
ance sake, but his horses carry up smuggled 
goods into the fells by so many different ways 
at once that if we seized one in one place 
a dozen others would escape. Do you 
see ? ” 

“Yes, yes, it is what I have long thought ; 
but we are too few of us to hinder it. Our 
plan must therefore be to make the most 
valuable capture, and I strongly suspect that 
all these goods go to Even Olsen’s house. 
If I could but discover where he conceals 
them !” 

“Ah, yes,” said the Lap, with his ha- 
bitual phlegm. 

“‘ But what is itthat youthought we might 
seize?” said Sievert, whose curiosity was 
naturally aroused. 

“Oh, there is still much to be got, only 





‘this business you must take upon you, 
'friend Klemen, for I cannot stop here night 
and day, and, besides, that would be sure 
to excite Olsen’s suspicions. We must go to 
work with the utmost caution with such a 
slippery rascal.” 

‘‘Never fear; he shall not escape me— 
no, not if he hid himself in the bowels of 


bottom of the Malmagen water. Ah, when: 
I remember how he treated me I long tao 
| see his heart’s blood !” 

“Quietly, quietly, old fellow, no hurry— 
not a word—not a look, mind you. If you 
meet Even Olsen about the country, don’t 
forget to appear humble and submissive, 
just as if you had not received that slash 
from his whip. Although it’s much against 
the grain, let him abuse and beat a bit still, 
we're sure to win when our time comes.” 

The Lap was in anything but a good 
humour, a circumstance which did not 








It you are as fickle as the rest of your race, 
and repent of what you’ve done, go youn 
own ways and leave the matter to me alone ; 
I shall know how to adopt a proper course 
with both Even and Halvor, you may be 
sure of that.” 

The last words were uttered with some 
heat, which was not without its reason, for 
indeed the young exciseman had often been 
fooled by Laps, in whom he had confided 
for help and guidance among the fells. This 
time, however, he was mistaken. 

“‘No, no, that’s not it,” answered Klemen, 
rising and stretching his stiffened limbs, 
“but I am vexed that you should try and 
teach cunning to such an old hand as I. 
You'll never be as ‘cute as old Klemen, 
if you live till doomsday.” 

Sievert’s countenance brightened up, and 
he promptly extended his hand, 

“Forgive me, Klemen,” said he, heartily, 
“you rather misunderstood me. Do what 
you consider best, I will ask you nothing 
about Even Olsen before you tell me of your 
own accord and we are ready for action.” 








the earth, and his ill-gotten wares at the- 


escape Sievert, who accordingly asked... 
‘‘Why, Klemen, what are you cross about 3° 
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Their future plans thus settled, the two 
took leave of each other with a hearty shake 
of the hands. Klemen took his way west- 
ward along the Malmagen strand, Sievert in 
the contrary direction, so as to be out of the 
way of curious glances before morning. 

* * * * * 


About eight days after the conversation 
between Klemen and Sievert in the cave, we 
find Olsen and Halvor engrossed in quite as 
grave a consultation about quite the same 
matter, the object in view, however, in this 
case being to lead the excisemen off the 
scent. The two men were sitting in Even’s 
room, and on the table between them was 
good cheer of all sorts, both liquid and solid, 
which Martha, at her father’s bidding, had 
just served up. 

Halvor had arrived on horseback a couple 
of hours before, and finding that Olsen was 
out, after he had cared for his horse, 
hastened to seek Martha. 

He found her in her little room occupied 
with some needlework, and, as an old ac- 
quaintance of the house, sat down without 
invitation, upon a box, and began in his 
usual half-careless tone to tell Martha how 
dear she was to him, and what a fine life of 
it she should have in Réris if she would only 
be his wife. 


“No,” said she, “ yours I most surely shall 
never be. I will rather drag out my life, as 
you express it, in this wilderness. You now 
hear my firm determination, Halvor, and you 
have perhaps already understood that I am 
not one who will recall it.” 

Halvor bit his lip with vexation. He, 
young and rich, and of higher social position, 
to be despised by an ignorant innkeeper’s 
daughter! This was too much! 

With the habit of dissimulation which 
was a part of his very occupation, how- 
ever, he did not in any other way betray 
his vexation and sorrow—the latter feel- 
ing indeed had not moved him in the least 
—but said, in his most sneering tone, 
‘Ah, I understand, you prefer Funasdale. 
Yes, I fancy there’s some one there, who will 
not be slow to open the custom house wide 
enough for you, and will ask you to be so 
good as to step into the revenue officer’s 
house and consider it as your own, ha, ha, ha!” 

‘Martha well understood the mean allusion 
to Sievert, and she felt the blood rush to her 
cheeks; but she controlled herself promptly, 
and replied in her usual quiet, firm tone, 
which nevertheless was not without a dash 
of contempt, “It is Sievert you mean. 
Halvor. I know him but littlk—no one 
knows better than yourself that he is an 


Martha had heard all this many timesunwelcome visitor to this house—but this 


before, and had then only laughed at the 
proposal ; to-day, however, for the first 
time, she was conscious of real repugnance, 
almost loathing, towards the young Nor- 
wegian. We rather think, though not 
absolutely certain, that this new feeling was 
awakened by her father’s proposition, already 
known to the reader, that she should marry 
Sievert, and by this connection withthe excise 
officer render the smuggling carried on by 
her father and Halvor easier and more 
secure. Whatever the reason may have 
been, Martha felt at this moment that she 
would rather marry a Lap than this elegant 
young contrabandist. 

“Come, my dainty little Martha,’’ said 
Halvor, winding up his eloquent declaration, 
“say yes, and you shall not drag out your life 
any longer in this wilderness, but follow me 
to the town, which will soon be at your feet, 
and where you shall be housed like any 
princess. Come, dear Martha, come, now, 
say yes.” 

Martha, who now saw that it was neces- 
sary to answer in earnest, looked up from 
her work, and fixed upon her rash suitor a 
calm-but icy regard. 





much I can tell you, that all that I have 
heard of him from honest people is good. 
It is not indeed every one who has such a 
reputation.” 

Martha could not refrain from dealing this 
well-deserved blow at Halvor. And it was 
appreciated, for again he bit his lip with 
vexation. 

This unpleasant interview was interrupted 
by Olsen’s entrance. He greeted Halvor 
with cordiality, and cast an interrogative 
look at Martha, who however showed no 
indication of what had just passed between 
her and Halvor, and then ordered the above- 
mentioned repast, which Halvor especially 
attacked with great zeal, as he had not 
tasted a morsel since leaving ROras. 

Let us now go for a moment into the large 
room and listen to the conversation between 
the Swedish smuggler and his bosom friend 
on the other side of the fell. 

“Make yourself easy,” answered Even 
Olsen to a remark of his comrade, “ the girl 
shall be yours, so sure as I am lord and 
master of this house. I know she is obsti- 
nate, but she shall never dare to defy my 
authority. But about all this we shall have 
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plenty of time to talk later on. Rather tell|that I would willingly do all I could in 
me how our other business stands. I have}acknowledgment. But what canI do? He 
heard from Ostersund, and can tell you that| struck me with his whip, and he must be 
if the parcels do not arrive before the| punished for that. Ah, you will remember 
middle of October he will not have them ;/that whip, Even Olsen !” 

so do as you like.” We need scarcely say that the little man 

“ Everything is ready, and it will be a pretty| was Klemen, Sievert’s trusted spy. With 
easy matter to get the goods here. It may} quicker step than his age would seem to 
be much more difficult to get such a large| warrant, he now took his way to Funasdale, 
quantity away again.” where he knew that his arrival would be 

“ That is my affair,” answered Even Olsen| more welcome than the visit of a prince to 
with wounded pride ; “I know my time, be| Sievert, who would now be able to earn pro- 
sure of that.” motion. 

We may omit the rest of what passed ai ns - , ” 
between our couple about the time for the| It was a night in the middle of October in 
arrival of the goods at Malmagensgard and|the same year in which the events previously 
similar matters. The two associates sepa-| narrated occurred. The sky was black with 
rated only at midnight, and when the hoofs | clouds, and the rain and the mountain hail 
of Halvor’s horse were no longer heard, Even | lashed every accessible object. It was such 
returned home rubbing his hands with satis-|a wild night as wolves may revel in, but in 
faction at the agreement they had come to. | which no man willingly stirs abroad. 

“A thousand rix-dollars,” muttered he to| At the house at Malmagensgard all was still 
himself, as he slowly undressed and crept|and quiet. Martha had gone to bed, but 
underneath the soft goatskin coverlet, ““a|when she had retired her father was still 
thousand rix-dollars are well worth the| sitting up and smoking, to all appearance 
earning. But it is I alone who bear the| greatly at his ease. She had however scarcely 
risk. Everything will go off well; there are | got fairly inside her room, when Even Olsen 
only ghosts to be afraid of.” put out the candle and lit instead a dark 

He laughed self-complacently, but an odd | lantern. 
noise in the chimney made him stop short} ‘Everything favours us,” muttered he, 
all at once. Even Olsen, however, was not|rubbing his hands with satisfaction; “they 
a man to be long intimidated; he got up| ought soon to be here, I should think.” 
forthwith, lita candle, and closely examined} As he said this he took a pistol from his 
the fireplace, in which he was surprised to| pocket,and witha chuckle laid his hand upon 
see an unusual quantity of soot. the trigger. “ And if the excise hounds come 

“What is the meaning of this?” said he, | upon us let them look to themselves,” said he 
‘what has made all this soot fall? Ah, I|resolutely. ‘The first who shows his nose 
have forgotten to close the chimney damper, | is a dead man, come of it what may.” 
and the wind is very high.” He got up from the bench and approached 

So he closed the chimney, went to bed, /|the table, where, after fumbling for a minute, 
and fell into a deep and heavy sleep. he found the bottle and took a draught from 

At the same time a little figure crept|it. It was evident that the man whose nerves 
cautiously up out of the chimney, glided| were usually so strong felt more agitated at 
out upon the roof, from the low eaves of|this moment than he would allow himself to 
which he sprang upon the ground. believe. 

“That was a tight squeeze, and no mis-| Olsen suddenlybeganto listen. He thought 
take!” panted out the little man, shaking} he heard a well-known knock at the strongly- 
off the soot as well as he could, “I thought| bolted outer door. He took the dark lantern, 
I should be both roasted and smoked alive, | and went cautiously to the door and listened. 
the wretches! But I have them both in| But it suddenly struck him that it might 
my power. Ah, just wait but a little longer, | perhaps be some traveller seeking shelter from 
haughty Even Olsen ; you shall learn to do| the night and the storm. Should this unfor- 
something else than drink wine and _ eat| tunatelybe the case,itwould notdoto pretend 
steaks.” that no one was in the house, for then the 

“I’m very sorry for the girl,” continued | traveller would doubtless seek the shelter of 
the little man to himself, as he cautiously | the hay-loft, and thus perhaps witness much 
made his way down the hill again, “she has| which was not intended for the eyes of the 




















given the poor old Lap a bit of food so often | uninitiated. 
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So he asked loudly, but with a slight tremor 
in his voice, “Is it a traveller seeking shelter?” 

“Yes,” answered a well-known voice from 
without. The bolt flew back, and the next 
instant Halvor, drenched with the rain, stood 
inside the house. 

“T thought I recognised the knock,” said 
Olsen, heartily shaking hands with the new 
arrival, “ but one can never be too careful. 
Well, Halvor, are they here ?”’ 

“Not yet,” answered Halvor; “I came 
first by the bridle-way when we left the water, 
but in an hour all the fellows will be here.” 

“Nothing is suspected ? ” 

“Nothing whatever. On a night like this 
those dogs of excisemen find it better at 
home.” 

They both entered the inner room, where 
Halvor took a long draught from the bottle. 
Then both returned to their post by the door 
of the outer room. 

About an hour later their accustomed ears 
perceived the tramp of horses approaching the 
house. A minute after a whistle was heard 
three times repeated upon the doorstep. 

Again the bolt slid back, and one of the 
band appeared in the door. 

“ All clear, all right,” said he, and vanished 
again into the darkness. 

Even Olsen threw the door wide open. 
One bale after another, one anker after 
another, had now to be brought inside and 
placed near the window. Thewhole amounted 
to the loads of full twenty pack-horses. 

When everything had been brought in 
Halvor told his people to get back again as 
soon and as quietly as possible ; he himself 
intended to stop the night there. 

The door was bolted, and Olsen and his 
comrade began to busy themselves with the 
concealment of the goods. 

We remarked at the beginning of this 
narrative that the floor in both rooms con- 
sisted of flat flags, such as are still frequently 
used in the district. 

By the light of the dark lantern Even 
now raised from its place one of the largest 
flags. Some steps led down from this open- 
ing toa capacious vault. To this sure hiding- 
place and store-room, undreamt of by any 
one, they now with united strength conveyed 
the smuggled wares. 

When this work was done—and it was 
no light labour—the flag was again let down 
over the opening. No one could detect that 
it had been stirred, so well did it join with 


-the edges of the other stones. 


. “Yes, let those excise hounds come now 


if they list,” laughed Even Olsen, after casting 
a glance at the flag, and convincing himself 
that all looked just as usual. ‘Let them 
come now. Ha! ha! ha!” 

“Thanks for the invitation!” answered a 
joyful voice at the door. ‘This is indeed 
the first time that I have ever been so heartily 
welcomed in the performance of my duty.” 

The speaker walked boldly in. Behind 
him in the doorway appeared old Klemen and 
a couple of excise officers. 

Halvor stood as if petrified with fright, but 
Olsen gnashed his teeth with rage. How 
had these men been able to come in, when 
he had so well bolted the door of the outer 
room ? 

That the Lap whom he had treated so 
harshly could get down through the chimney 
to Olsen’s own room, and thus easily with- 
draw the bolt, naturally never occurred to 
Olsen in this terrible moment. But his blood 
boiled, and rage overmastered him, as he 
quickly recollected the great risk he ran 
should the exciseman win the day. He 
promptly drew out his pistol, aimed at Sie- 
vert, who now stood but a few feet off, and 
fired. 

But now, as on a former occasion in sum- 
mer, when he sat on his doorstep and cut 
tobacco, his hand trembled, so the ball passed 
by Sievert, and pierced the head of one of 
the officers, who had just entered the room. 

The latter fell to the ground without a 
cry ora moan. The shot had killed him on 
the spot. 

The murderer let the pistol fall, and stood 
for a moment irresolute. Klemen availed 
himself of this circumstance to go up to Olsen 
and say, “ Remember the slash of the whip 
you gave me last summer, Even Olsen !” 

Olsen was silent, but he had a vivid recol- 
lection of that moment. He now perceived 
too that the Lap had been Sievert’s in- 
former. 

He had never before thought what influence 
the slash of a whip may have for life or 
death. 

But there was no time’ for reflections over 
deeds that were done. Olsen glanced hur- 
riedly at Halvor, but his appearance afforded 
no encouragement. He lay almost uncon- 
scious upon a bench, overwhelmed by the 
turn matters had taken. 

Martha, awakened by the report of the 
pistol, had dressed hastily, and now stood in 
the room. The young maiden had only to 
cast a look around to comprehend the 
situation. 
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“ Good heaven!” cried she, in heart-|the Lap gave him such a violent thrust in 
rending tones, “it has gone so far, then, | the back with his stick that Olsen fell head- 
father, as to make you a murderer ! ” foremost down all the steps, never more to 

But Olsen heard not his daughter’s words ; rise. The bold and haughty smuggler had 
how he could save himself was uppermost in| now, in cowardly flight, found his death upon 
his mind. He cast a rapid glance around | the very threshold where only a short time 
the room. ‘before he had sat cracking his Norwegian 

Right before him stood Sievert, deeply | whip so haughtily. 
grieved, but with his habitual resolution pic-| We cast a veil over what immediately fol- 
tured in his frank and open face. Near also | lowed the unfortunate smuggler’s death. We 
stood Martha, and by the door stood the Lap | may say, however, that when the vault under 
and the other excise officer. There was, |the floor was searched a hidden recess was 
then, a possibility of rushing out past them. |found, which contained a whole fortune, the 

Even Olsen had barely grasped this thought | savings of the smuggler during many years. 
before he threw himself upon Sievert,who| In confidence we may also communicate 
was off his guard, and felled him to the|another circumstance: about five years after 
ground with such force that the exciseman/|the events just narrated we find Martha a 
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lay unconscious for a minute ortwo. Then| happy wife in the stately new-built custom 


he rushed out, reached the doorstep without | house at Funasdale. 


opposition, and was about to go down, when 


‘* Man proposes, but God disposes ! ” 





Women as ARrrmIsts. 


> 0 long list of female artists’ names 
is handed down to us from 
ancient times. History is silent 
on many points that the present 
age would gladly learn concern- 
ing the life and labours of the noble workers 
among women in the past. While biographers 
can write volumes of interesting matter con- 
cerning the lives of the old world-renowned 
artists, but little is for a certainty known of 
those women who devoted all their time and 
energies to the pursuit of their dearly-loved 
art. Yet it was, most probably, in some cases 
the comfort and solace of those who were 
denied other happiness, as it has been that 
of their sisters of later years, while it also 
enabled them to maintain in comfort friends 
who were even dearer to them than life itself. 
We read, however, that among them some 
were under the patronage of royalty, which 
speaks highly in their favour, and proves 
that they were justly appreciated. The 
Roman ladies appear never to have culti- 
vated the art, or at least not to have excelled 
in it, since the name of only one lady is re- 
corded, and she is said to have been of Greek | 
origin. Female portraiture was the branch 
in which she was pre-eminent, though she | 
is believed to have executed a large picture| 





|which is in Naples. Her name was Saya. 
| Pliny speaks approvingly of her powers. The 
end and aim of her existence was to excel 
|in her art, and she met with the reward 
that all true, honest work deserves, success 
/and honourable mention amongst the noblest 
painters of her day. 

Of the Grecians the same _ historian 
‘mentions Timarata, the daughter of an 
artist, and herself a painter. To arrive 
at a position of pre-eminence as a delineator 
of battle-scenes, is of rare occurrence among 
females ; yet, as far back as the time of the 
Ptolemies, mention is made of Helena, who 
painted a picture for the then reigning 
monarch, representing the victory gained by 
Alexander over Darius. Two other ladies, 


|Anaxandra and Kallo, were also employed 


by them. 

To turn now to modern art, which has 
greater attractions for us at the present, 
in that we can learn more of the actual 
lives of the artists, we find a heroine of 
the fifteenth century, Onarata Rodiana, 
who lived a life which probably has never 
been rivalled. Sailors have found their 
vocation in becoming painters ; painters may 
have become, in times of peril, soldiers, but 
for a woman to combine the gentle, refined 
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art of painting with the rough experiences 
inseparable from the practice of soldiering, 
had, in all probability, never before been 
accomplished. While engaged in the deco- 
ration of the palace belonging to the Marquis 
Gabrino Fondola, a courtier managed to fall 
under the displeasure of the young artist; his 
insulting words angered her; her just indig- 
nation was aroused ; to such apitch of excite- 
ment was she brought that, as a last resource, 
she drew a dagger from its case, and stabbed 
him to the heart. See how she stands for a 
moment stunned with horror at the deed she 
has committed, and in terror of its conse- 
quences. But for amoment : the next thought 
that surges through her brain, is how best 
to escape unnoticed from the terrible fate 
that awaits her if found with the dagger in 
her hand and at her feet the lifeless body of the 
man she has slain. Calling all her energies 
to her aid she disguises herself as a man and, 
thus unsuspected, flies from the scene of 
confusion that must inevitably ensue, to find 
her future life carved out for her in the 
soldiers’ camp. The Marquis, enraged at 
the murder and at her desertion, sent his 
soldiers after her; but soon the chase was 
abandoned and he proclaimed her pardon 
and begged her to return. In vain was the 
luxurious life at the palace held out to her as 
an inducement to return to her former posi- 
tion. In Lampugnano’s band of Condottieri, 
Onarata had found that which, but for her 
escapade, she might never have imagined, her 
passion for a warrior’s life; and as love of a 
pursuit almost invariably leads to success, so 
Onarata soon found her zeal rewarded by a 
post of command. That life, full of: stirring 
adventure, she never afterwards abandoned, 
though she continued her painting until she 
met with her death thirty years later, while 
with her company defending her native city, 
Castelleoni, from the attacks of the Venetians 
in 1472. 

Titian’s pupil, Irene di Spilimberg, too, 
claims a word of notice, not only on 
account of her exquisite painting, but also be- 
cause of her wonderful charms of person, 
which Titian lovingly transferred to canvas, 
and in praise of which Tasso composed a 
sonnet. She died in the bloom of her youth 
and beauty and on the threshold of fame at 
the early age of nineteen. Religious subjects 
were her favorite theme. 

Tintoretto and his daughter Maria next 
pass across the stage, giving us a fair picture 
of mutual affection and admiration, strength- 


ened by the close tie, of a common love of a 








pursuit dear to both hearts, Everywhere he 
went she accompanied him, dressed as a boy 
that she might be secure from remarks of 
fellow-students in the galleries, and at liberty 
to follow her father into the houses of his 
patrons. And well she merited the care 
and attention he paid to her studies. So 
clever in her art did she become that she was 
invited by the Emperor Maximilian, and also 
by Philip of Spain, to become artist at their 
courts. Of no avail was it to offer her such 
high favour; to tear her from her father’s 
side was not in the power of any emperor, be 
he ever so great. The love she bore her 
father was greater than all earthly honour 
that could be bestowed upon her ; and when at 
last he consented to give her in marriage, it 
was only on condition that she should not be 
separated from her childhood’s home, but 
that she and her husband should reside in 
her parents’ house. She was celebrated as 
a portrait painter. Her death took place 
four years before that of her distinguished 
father. 

Aguiscola, who lived in the sixteenth 
century, rich as it was in artists, must have 
felt great pride as he looked round on his 
family of six daughters, who rivalled one 
another in their performances in music and 
painting. ‘The second daughter, Sophonisba, 
is the best known to posterity, partly perhaps 
that she left the home life and took her 
share in the duties and work of the outer 
world. Having received an invitation to the 
Spanish court, she accepted it, and found 
herself surrounded by regal pomp, being 
escorted to the palace by ladies of rank, 
chamberlains, and livery servants. What a 
change from the old life to be thus waited on, 
she who had taught her four younger sisters 
drawing, to be attended like a princess! Still, 
in spite of the grandeur, she yearned over 
the dead past, longing to see her friends 
once more, and received great pleasure from 
the present sent her by her sister, Europa, 
the portrait of her mother. On her marriage 
with Don Fabrigio de Mongada, she was 
loaded with costly presents of tapestry and 
gems, and a dress, probably designed for her 
bridal costume, covered with pearls, was 
presented to her by the king. He also 
bestowed a dower of twelve thousand crowns 
upon her. A few years of married life, and 
she became a widow, and the old longing to 
see her father’s roof again was strong upon 
her. Pressed to return to the Spanish court, 
she declined, and turned her face towards her 
native town, Cremona. But on her way this 
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fascinating, clever widow met her fate once 
more in the person of the commander of 
the vessel in which she sailed for home. 
Somellini was no common captain, but of 
noble family and high rank, and well suited to 
aspire to the hand of the rich, accomplished 
lady. She had the pleasure of numbering 
among her numerous and illustrious friends 
Vandyck, who greatly admired her genius. 
Portraits engrossed most of her time and 
attention. In payment of one that she 
executed of Philip of Spain, she received a 
pension of two hundred crowns and a diamond 
worth fifteen hundred crowns. 

In England Charles I. was striving to 
draw some of the best artists to his court by 
extending to them his royal favour and friend- 
ship. Amongst others he invited an Italian 
artist, who brought with him his daughter, 
Artemesia Gentileschi. She was no longer 
young when she visited our shores. In her 
youth she had contracted an unhappy 
marriage, and a separation soon followed. 
The king granted them apartments in White- 
hall. She was one of the few women artists 
who turned their talents towards the produc- 
tion of historical paintings. In the seven- | 
teenth century, two ladies, both distinguished 
and talented artists, were arrested in their 
promising careers by sudden and violent 
deaths. Of these one was Aniella di Rosa, 
the other Elizabetta Sirani. Sad as was 
the fate of the latter, that of the former was 
by far the most tragical. To die by the} 
subtle effects of poison administered by 
enemies is hard indeed, but that the blow | 
should be struck by the loved hand that 
should have been the first to defend, would | 
surely give to death its bitterest sting. Aniella 
was the niece of the painter Pacecco di Rosa. | 
Her great talents being acknowledged, she| 
became the pupil of Stanzioni. How little | 
any one dreamed at the time that the pleasant | 
intercourse between master and pupil would 
become the ruin of her happiness for life, and | 
the cause of her cruel death. She married | 
Agostino, a painter of frescoes, and, with the 
similarity of tastes, and the sympathy born of 
a love of the sublime art, theirs should have 
been a happy, congenial, married life. And 
such it proved to be for sixteen long years, 
and then what appeared but a trivial event 
occurred, but which ultimately resolved itself 
into the bane of their lives. A young, lovely 
girl was engaged as their servant, beautiful in 
person, but bad at heart. She fell in love 
with her master. Attached as he was to his 
loving wife, he took no notice of the girl who 














| high, the next she fell dead. 





aspired to usurp her place in his affections. 
His utter indifference to her maddened her, 
and the worst part of her nature was aroused 
when she resolved to ruin the good name of 
her mistress, if by so doing she could win 
Agostino to herself. Day by day we can 
imagine her watching her opportunity, drop- 
ping now and again a hint. Aniella won- 
dered at first at the change in her husband, 
and strove to do her best to cheer and com- 
fort him in the morose and melancholy 
moods that became habitual to him; but all 
in vain, and we cannot wonder when we find 
her turning with greater fondness than ever 
to the art that never denied her consolation. 
An opportunity occurred, such as perhaps 
the servant never dared hope for, when she 
was able so to distort circumstances that she 
could bring what appeared undeniable proof 
of her mistress’s wrong-doing. The friend- 
ship between her old master Stanzioni and 
herself was as cordial as ever, and Aniella, 
wishing to give him pleasure, painted a pic- 
ture as a present for him, which was so well 
composed and beautifully executed, that in 
his delight at her success, he embraced her, 
calling her his best pupil. The servant seeing 


|this, called up a servant boy, that he might 


confirm her words, and waiting until Stanzioni 
had gone, she stood before Agostino and his 
wife, and accused her of unfaithfulness. 
Aniella, flushed with anger, and conscious of 
i ce, stood speechless before her 
A moment a sword flashed on 
In his agony, 
mayhap not knowing what he did, he drew 





husband. 


|his sword, believing the flush on her cheek 


to be caused by guilt, and that she was 
unable to deny the charge brought against 
|her. One moment of uncontrollable anger, 
‘and a lifetime of untold misery. Two of her 
| pictures were painted for the church of the 
Pieta dei Turchini. Elizabetta Sirani was a 
| pupil of Guido Reni; at twenty years of age 
she received an order for a large picture to 
represent the Baptism of Jesus. Her death 
remains shrouded in mystery. Different 
rumours were prevalent at the time, some 
pointing to jealousy of her fame as the 
reason of the poisoning, others to the re- 
venge of a princely lover, others to the still 
more contemptible one of offence taken at 
a caricature. 

A pure-hearted, clever, truly English gen- 
tlewoman was “dear Mrs. Delany,” as 
the king and queen were in the habit of 
calling her. Though she had reached 
the age of seventy-eight when she had the 
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honour of being introduced by the Duchess 
of Portland to their majesties, she was still 
at work on her book, of nine volumes, that 
she called her “ Flora.” The king took great 
interest in it, and the order was given that 
specimens of all rare flowers should be sent 
her. On the death of the duchess, by whom 
she was greatly beloved, the king gave her a 
house at Windsor, her garden meeting that 
which belonged to the queen’s lodge. While 
there she was constantly receiving visits from 
one and another of the royal family. Being a 
clever, industrious worker in shell-work, em- 
broidery, spinning, and many other kinds of 
fancy work, the queen would ask her for 
information on such subjects. The loss of 
the Duchess of Portland was a great grief to 
her, as they had been deeply attached to 
each other for many years. Mary Delany 
had passed through a severe trial in her 
youth. While only seventeen years of age 
she was compelled by her parents and her 


uncle, Lord Lansdowne, to marry a Mr. | land. 


herself there existed the strongest affection 
with similarity of taste. When she became 
a second time a widow she proposed settling 
in Bath, but was persuaded by the Duchess 
of Portland to change her mind and return 
to her old friends in London. 

Maria Angelica Kauffman, the queen of 
artists, was born in 1742, at Coire, the capital 
of the Gresons. At eleven years of age, her 
father took her with him to reside at Como. 
Her talent for drawing was generally acknow- 
ledged, and the bishop allowed the youthful 
artist to take his portrait. ‘The likeness being 
highly approved, she found many patrons. 
It was to the period of her life spent at Como 
that she looked back in after years with un- 
alloyed pleasure. ‘It was at Como,” she 
writes, “that in my most happy youth I 
tasted the first real enjoyments of life. I saw 
stately palaces, beautiful villas, elegant 
pleasure boats, a splendid theatre ; I thought 
myself in the midst of the luxuries of fairy- 
I saw the urchin too—young love— 





Pendarves, a rich man, many years her|in the act of letting fly an arrow pointed at 


senior, and unfortunately of intemperate 
habits. Her entreaties to be spared from 
such a terrible fate were all in vain, and for 
seven long years she lived a life of misery. 
Kind though her husband was to her for the 
first two years he after that time fell back 
into the old temptations, joined his wild 
companions of former years, and unhappiness 
for the poor young wife was the inevitable 
result. Drawing now became her favourite 
pastime and continued so for many a long 
year. After the death of her husband she 
took a house in Pall Mall, and joined in the 
gaieties of fashionable life. Edmund Burke 
speaking of her said, “she was a truly great 
woman of fashion ; that she was not only a 
woman of fashion of the present age, but 
she was the highest bred woman in the 
world, and the woman of fashion of all ages ; 
that she was high-bred, great in every 
instance, and would continue fashionable 
in all ages.” Another trial still awaited her 
in the falseness of her professed admirer, 
Lord Baltimore. But happiness was in store 
for her in the mid-day of her life. On a 
visit she met Dr. Delany, who was about to 
be married ; a friendship was then formed 
that some years after ripened into a closer 
tie ; for on his becoming a widower, he pro- 
posed for the hand of Mary Pendarves. A 
happy married life followed, for her husband 
was devoted to his “ Pearl,” and she found 


peace and contentment in the calm serenity | rejection of his suit. 
Between her sister and | low-born man became Angelica’s friend and at 





of her Irish home. 


my breast ; but I, a maiden fancy free, avoided 
the shaft and it fell harmless. After the lapse 
of years, the genius that presides over my 
destiny led me again into this delicious 
region, where I tasted the delights of friend- 
ship with the charms of nature, and listened 
with deeper joy than ever to the murmur of 
the waves on that unrivalled shore.” From 
thence she went first to Milan and then to 
Rome, where she was surrounded by a circle 
of admiring friends. Throughout her life 
Angelica possessed the power of winning 
friendship and admiration from all with whom 
she came in contact. In 1764 she went to 
Venice, and accompained Lady Wentworth, 
who was much struck with her talent, to 
England the following year. At twenty-six 
she had refused many good offers of marriage, 
but she writes, “It would not be easy to 
bind me, Rome is ever in my thoughts.” 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, Fuseli, and the hand- 
some, captivating Nathaniel Dance, who 
afterwards secured an heiress with eighteen 
thousand a year as his prize in life’s lottery, 
all fell under the spell of the bewitching 
Angelica. Che sara sara. Poor Angelica’s 
throw of the dice brought her nothing but 
misery. An adventurer professing to be the 
Count de Horn was introduced to Angelica, 
some say by an English painter, others by a 
patrician suitor who concocted and helped 
to carry out the scheme in revenge at the 
The handsome, clever, 
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last induced her to marry him, falsely stating 
that his enemies had traduced him to his 
sovereign, and that his life was in danger as 
his person was to be demanded of the British 
Government. Angelica begged him to leave 
the country, but he persuaded her into the 
belief that if she, as his wife, petitioned for 
his life of the Queen, it would be readily 
granted. Pity triumphed where love alone 
had not power to conquer, and Angelica 
agreed to a secret marriage. Soon after the 
deceit was discovered through the arrival of 
the true Count de Horn in England, and 
Angelica obtained a divorce on hearing that 
the man was already married to a woman 
who was still living. For fifteen years she 
was proof against all inducements held out 
to her to change her name again, but at the 
end of that time her father, who was dying 
and feared to leave her alone in the world, 
persuaded her to marry Signor Zucchi, an 
Italian painter and a true friend. The 
marriage turned out happily, and for some 
time there was peace in her home life. Her 
father, who had travelled with his daughter and 
her husband, died at Venice in 1782. Signor 
Zucchi then took a house in Rome, and there 
they lived for thirteen years, surrounded with 
every comfort, and associating with congenial 
friends. In 1795 she was again left alone, 
and unfortunately had to battle with ill-for- 
tune, for all her hard-earned savings, which 
were in the bank of Rome, were lost when 
the French invaded the city ; but her friends 
rallied round her, orders and commissions 
poured in upon her, but her health gradually 
failed and she died at the age of sixty-six, 
beloved and admired by all. One of her 
best paintings was that in which she _por- 
trayed Leonardo da Vinci dying in the arms 
of Francis I. Nothing came amiss to 
this woman of genius. Her portraits were 
life-like, her etchings after Correggio full of 
vigour ; she was a talented musician, and 
possessed a beautiful voice. She had great 
aptitude for acquiring the knowledge of 
foreign languages, and was able to converse 
in French, German, English, and Italian. 
Add to all these accomplishments great beauty 
of person, with fascinating manners, and all 
wonder at her success in life is at an end. 
She is said never to have spoken a word of 
blame, but always to have praised whatever 
was worthy of praise when considering pic- 
tures by other artists. To her last hours she 
was devoted to her art, and, but that at 
times her friends fetched her from her studies 
for change of air, she wrote, that she would 


never have quitted the same. Goethe said 
of her, ‘“‘The good Angelica has a most 
remarkable, and for a woman, really unheard- 
of talent. One must see and value what 
she does and not what she leaves undone. 
There is much to learn from her, particularly 
as to work, for what she effects is really 
marvellous.” 

Celebrated alike for her portraits, her 
academic honours, her lovely voice, her 
friendship with Marie Antoinette, and 
her elegant ‘‘fetits soupers,”” Madame Le Brun 
holds a prominent position among the well- 
known artists of the eighteenth century. 
The daughter of a portrait painter, she had a 
suitable education for the development of 
her talent for drawing from her earliest years. 
Until she was thirteen years of age her 
father devoted his care and knowledge to- 
wards the furtherance of his project of train- 
ing her to become a painter of eminence. 
In 1769 she lost, through her father’s death, 
his encouragement and instruction in her 


|art; but she still continued her studies from 


Rubens, Rembrandt and others, for her 
mother was anxious that she should succeed 
and gain a livelihood for her family by her 
skilful painting of portraits. When fifteen 
years old, Le Brun, a painter and picture 
dealer, asked for her in marriage; her 
mother consenting, she became his wife, 
though warned by Auber of the misery 


|she would entail upon herself by taking 


such a step. He told her “rather to tie 
a stone round her neck and throw herselt 
into the river than to commit such a 
piece of folly and madness.’’ And in the 
times that followed she must have often 
thought of his words. Her husband, though 
a rich man, and “not bad-hearted,” was 
soon reduced to poverty by his passion for 
gambling. All his own money, and what- 
ever his wife could make by her paint- 
ing, was swallowed up by his infatuation for 
the terrible vice. Orders being given her 
continually for portraits, she was enabled to 
keep herself in second-rate apartments, while 
her husband took as much as he could of her 
earnings, and established himself in splen- 
didly-furnished rooms on the lower floor of 
the same house. But friends did not fail 
her; her beauty and accomplishments com- 
bined enabled her to draw around her a 
distinguished circle of high-born and cele- 
brated persons, and thus it was that her little 
suppers became a fashion. On_ hearing an 
account read of a Grecian banquet, she at 
once set to work to model one after the same 
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style. The guests were requested to appear | journeyed. At Bologna she was elected 
in Grecian costumes, Grecian couches were | member of the Academy. She settled at last 
arranged around a central table, the menu | in St. Petersburg, where she lived under the 
included dishes that might have graced an | patronage of Catherine II. and Paul J. Her 
ancient feast. A golden lyre was lent for the | health was at length the cause of her leaving 
occasion, and slaves attired in Greek tunics | her Russian home. Her industry and devo- 
waited on the guests at the meal. So great | tion to her art must have been most merit- 
a success the supper proved to be, that it | orious, and worthy of all praise. Portraits 
was spoken of in all the capitals of Europe. | were her chief study, and we read that she 
The artist was credited with the extravagance | completed six hundred and sixty-two of these 
of spending eighty thousand francs on | works. They did not, however, engross all 
the preparations, while “the fact is,” she | her attention, for in addition to these, she 
remarked, “the little affair cost me only | executed fifteen large compositions and two 
fifteen francs.” | hundred landscape pieces. Hard work and 
Having been noticed and patronized by | constant application do not appear to have 
Louis XVI. and the royal family, when their | told on her health, as they did on the more 
misfortunes overtook them, she was com- | delicate frame of "Angelica Kauffman. She 
pelled to quit her beloved Paris, On arriving | was engaged on a portrait of Madame de 
in Naples, she was welcomed by the queen, | Rivere in her eightieth year, and it proved, 
Marie Antoinette’s sister. Great honours | when finished, to be a most perfect specimen 
awaited her in Florence, Parma, Venice, | of her ability. 
Vienna, Berlin, and other cities to which she | E. CROSSLEY. 
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* SHockiING DETRIMENTAL. 
BY STEPHEN J. MACKENNA, 
AUTHOR OF “‘ OFF PARADE,” “‘A CHILD OF FoRTUNE,” ‘‘AN OLD DRAGOON,” ETC., ETC. 


CHAPTER I.—‘“‘LOVE’S YOUNG DREAM.” | enough for me ;” was the gruff intervention 
of that extremely gruff ‘nobleman, Lord 
a OU seem uneasy, my dear; is| St. Berners. “ But go into the corridor if you 
) not your seat comfortable ?” like, or under the trees. I dare say the 
The Hon. Pauline Newlyn, | Colonel, or some of those dangling fellows, 
as her mother, Lady St. Berners, | will find you what you want; they’re cool 
asked the question, coloured /enough and impudent enough for anything. 
so very slightly that no one, unless well/I shall stay where I am. 
acquainted with the rather cold nature of the| “Your lordship’s luncheon has probably 
girl, would have accused her of blushing at | disagreed with you—as usual. Come, 
all. However, her ladyship, a regular woman} Pauline, we'll take a turn up and down 
of the world if ever there was one, had her-} until a cavalier comes to our assistance : 
self tutored Pauline into what she called | }and Lady St. Berners rose from her garden- 
“the dignified calmness of high birth,” and chair, majestic as some elderly Venus 
so was .able to recognise the fact that the rising afresh from the sea, and swept away, 
faint tinge of pink passing over her daughter's | with her daughter by her side, leaving her 
face meant quite as much as if another young | spouse to warm his rather ancient bones in 
lady had blushed all over a fiery red. But the full glare of the summer sun. The pair 
Pauline, though she was scarcely more than had been wedded late in life, and Pauline 
seventeen years old, had already gained a was the only offspring of the marriage. This 
wonderful command over both her feelings fact was a cause of annoyance and regret to 
and the expression of them, and, checking! Lord St. Berners, who naturally would have 
herself instantly, she quietly replied, *T | preferred a son and an heir to his title ; but 
think the sun is rather strong, mamma; had her ladyship, for certain worldly reasons, 
we not better move into the shade?” | held a different opinion. His lordship was 
“Sun strong! nonsense; not half hot | what might be fairly called a decayed noble- 
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man; that is to say, his grandfather and 
father before him had squandered the greater 
portion of what had been a fine property on 
the turf, and the present holder of the title, 
in seeking to retrieve the losses of his pro- 
genitors by the same means, had finished the 
business altogether, with the result that the 
family were now little better than aristocratic 
paupers. The diminished acres still left out 
of the St. Berners estates were in the hands 
of creditors, whose claims were never likely 
to be liquidated except by a miracle ; and as 
there was therefore next to nothing, from 
a fashionable point of view, to inherit, 
Lady St. Berners was rather glad that there 
was no son to assume a title whose dignity 
it would be impossible to properly sustain. 
Lord St. Berners, whose health was very 
feeble, rented a villa called Ripplebank, 


overhanging the Thames, near Staines, and | 


there they just saw enough society to give 
the Hon. Pauline Newlyn some slight chance 
of contracting. an eligible marriage. 

It was not, however, at their home that | 
this little scene took place, but at Haddon | 
Hall, near Hounslow, where bandsmen from 
the various regiments in the army are sent, 


from time to time, to receive a training in | 


high-class music, the whole establishment | 
being under the control of a colonel on the | 
staff. Every week during summer an al| 
Jresco concert is given by the more advanced | 


In her earlier years poor Pauline had been 
kept almost entirely without companions or 
playmates ; while Lady St. Berners, by no 
means a good teacher or trainer of youth, had 
never omitted an opportunity of inculcating 


nature, and of all indications of natural senti- 
ments, is the first and foremost duty of the 
young lady of society ; hence the chilly man- 
ner, the stony gaze, and the absence of ex- 
pression in Pauline Newlyn. These things, 
be it noted, were much admired by numerous 
dowagers of the same way of thinking as Lady 
|St. Berners, and combined together were 
| dubbed “a highly aristocratic bearing ;” but 
|more sensible people, and of quite as good 
| breeding too, declared that the poor girl was 
‘spoilt, and appeared more like a handsome 
|mummy, or piece of statuary, than a living 
damsel of ‘‘ sweet seventeen.” 

Possibly she really was not so devoid of 
| feeling as she appeared to be, for, just as the 
|band came to a pause in the programme, 





| Pauline’s eyes did brighten up a little ; and, 


had mamma been looking, the latter might 


| have noticed a repetition of the slight colour- 


|ing which had attracted her attention before. 
‘How do you do, Lady St. Berners ? And 
Miss Newlyn ?” 
The words were uttered, with some 
emphasis, by an upright, soldierlike-looking 
young fellow, as he shook hands with both 


musicians, and is largely attended by the! ladies in turns. 


gentry living within a reasonable distance of| 
the ancient residence of Sir Godfrey Kneller. | 

Perhaps Pauline had been strictly accurate | 
in her assertion that the heat was the cause| 


“Oh, Captain D’Arcy, glad to see you!” 
said Lady St. Berners, rather coldly. 

Miss Newlyn uttered the same formula, 
but there was just a suspicion of warmth in 


of her uneasiness, perhaps it was otherwise ] her words, and a not altogether unwelcoming 
at all events, she attracted considerably more} glance in her eyes, though she immediately 


attention from the gay groups of visitors as| 


suppressed both. Captain Myles D’Arcy, 


she promenaded up and down with her} of the Green Hussars, presently quartered 
mother than would have been the case had} at Hounslow, from which barracks he had 


she remained in repose in her seat. ‘Tall, 


| just cantered over, was not to be put off 


and finely formed for her age, she was a pure| either by the marked coldness of the mother 


brunette, with lovely violet eyes—which, how- 


ever, were cold, and lacked the usual deep | 


expression of eyes of that hue—and abund- 
ance of wavy hair; and she would have 
been justly called a very handsome girl in- 
deed, were it not for the set, impassive look 
which seemed to dull, if not to deaden, her 
otherwise taking features. Her mother, since 
Pauline had been launched into society, was 
ceaseless in her efforts to induce the latter to 
assume a more lively look and more anima- 
tion of expression ; but in that she failed 
altogether, as she well deserved to do, for 
it was all the outcome of her own handiwork. 





or the want of cordiality on the part of the 
daughter, but rattled away with effusion on 
all the news of the day, a good deal of its 
gossip, and a thousand and one pleasant 
things in the way of small talk which readily 
occur to an agreeable and polished man of 
the world. 

Myles D’Arcy was the very picture of what 
a light cavalryman ought to be, and of 
course was an immense favourite with the 
ladies in his double character of beau sabreur 
and of lively, rattling fellow, whose delightful 
manner was intensely captivating. His 
figure was well set up, and strikingly martial, 


the odious doctrine that the repression of 
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and his face followed suit to perfection. 
Strictly regular in feature, it was of that clear 
bright pinky complexion that the cavalry 
officer has almost as a peculiarity, with eyes 
of lightest cerulean blue, and a long silky 
golden moustache, which set off without 
concealing a beautifully cut mouth, filled with 
pearl-white teeth, giving him a smile that was 
simply desolating to the female heart—more 
particularly, mayhap, if the latter organ hap- 
pened to flutter in the breast of a brunette. 
Needless to say, his persuasive powers 
were on a par with his seductive appearance ; 
and even Lady St. Berners, whom no one 
certainly could accuse of sensitiveness on any 
one point, found herself so unable to resist 
the charm of Captain D'Arcy’s manner on 


than he could often boast of obtaining. But 
all she said was, “‘ My reply must be the same 
as mamma’s.” 

“Qh,” he laughed out, “I would never 
dream of asking ladies to compromise them- 
selves ; but, then, my request is not such a 
very terrible one, after all. It’s only this: 
our fellows, in return for all the hospitality 
they have received in the neighbourhood, are 
going to give a garden party. There’s not 
much garden to speak of, but that doesn’t 
matter. The cricket-ground is going to be 
walled in with canvas, and there’ll be tents, 
and lawn-tennis, and croquet, and badmin- 
ton, and all that sort of thing. So that, if it 
isn’t exactly a garden party, it will be as like 
one as we can make it. Now, dear Lady St. 





the present occasion, that she found herself,| Berners, z7// you honour us with your com- 
before she well knew what she was doing, | pany?” 
wandering far away with him and her; He spoke so pleadingly, and looked so 
daughter under the grand old trees of the|winningly, that her ladyship hardly noticed 
lawn out of sight of the company, and nearly | the use of the word “dear,” which otherwise 
out of hearing of the glorious strains of|she would probably have resented, and re- 
music which the band were again playing. _| plied that: she could not give an answer at 
“Now this zs jolly,” he said, as they|once, but would think over it. 
approached a rustic bench placed under a} “Pray don't think, Lady St. Berners, 
splendidly foliaged tree ; “and you can sit| people that think always refuse ; and, if I go 
down and rest yourself, Lady St. Berners, in| back with a refusal from you, our fellows will 
this deliciously cool spot.” | be mad with me.” 
“Thank you, Captain D’Arcy, but I am) “Parddén me, Captain D'Arcy,’ was the 


not fatigued.” |answer, delivered in an icy, stand-off tone, 


‘““T think we had better, dear mamma,”| “but I don’t care so much about your 


said Pauline, gently; ‘you look a little | 


tired, and the shade is delightful.” 

“ Of course it is. And see, somebody has 
left a cushion for you. How charmingly care- 
less of them, but how awfully lucky for you!” 
and before her ladyship realized the situa- 
tion he had placed her on the seat, Pauline 
nearest to her, and himself, cunning fellow, 
next the daughter, and remote from the 
mother. 

“Now,” went on D'Arcy, without giving 
the latter a moment to think, “I want to 
make a petition to you both, a most humble 
and respectful petition, as the people say 
when they address Royalty; but, mind, I 
really can’t afford to have it refused.” 

“That depends upon what it is, Captain 
D’Arcy. I’m not in the habit of compro- 
mising myself in the dark.” 

“Of coursé not; your ladyship is too dis- 
creet. But in this matter I do hope I shall 
have the support of Miss Newlyn, or else I 
shall be in complete despair.” 

He looked at Pauline, straight in her eyes, 
as he spoke, and he thought he read in 





them a more favourable returning glance 


‘fellows,’ as you call them.” 

“Oh, mamma!” ejaculated Pauline, at 
this apparent piece of rudeness ; but D'Arcy 
only smiled in his charming way, as he 
asked, ‘‘ Why?” 

Her ladyship, employing her most staccato 
tones, explained that the Green Hussars had 
a horrid reputation for betting and gambling 
of all kinds, from both of which vices her 
own family had suffered so cruelly that she 
could not endure men indulging in them ; and 
then she broke off with the extremely sudden 
and scarcely polite question, “And you 
gamble and bet with the worst of them ; is it 
not so, Captain D’Arcy ?” 

Not a whit abashed, Captain D’Arcy 
laughed again right merrily, as he confessed 
to the soft impeachment, adding, however, 
with more seriousness, that he did so only 
by way of pastime, and never risked what he 
could not afford to pay. 

“Ah, you all say that,” was her ladyship’s 
dry remark. “I’ve heard those very words 
more times than I could name. But let me 
tell you, Captain D’Arcy, that gambling, in 
any shape or form, grows on one just as 
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dram-drinking does, and is certain, in the 
long run, to end in ruin.” 

He was clever enough—indeed Captain 
Myles D’Arcy was a remarkably clever man 
in many ways-—not to affect to treat her lady- 
ship’s words lightly, more particularly because 
even Pauline condescended to give him a 
little glance of warning against doing so, and 
instead, after a word of acknowledgment of 
her argument, he resumed all his powers of 
persuasion, all his great gifts of pleading, 
and at last, aided slightly by Miss Newlyn, 
he succeeded in obtaining a qualified accept- 
ance of his invitation from Lady St. Berners, 
Lord St. Berners not being, in her opinion, 
worth consulting on the subject. Delighted 
with his success on one point, D’Arcy at- 
tempted another, namely, to lead the mother 
back to the side of her spouse, so that he 
and the daughter might, perhaps, succeed in 
mixing with the throng around the band- 
stand, and so enjoying (on his part, at least) 
something of a /éfe-d-téte. He thought, if he 
could only get rid of mamma, Pauline would 
not be totally disinclined to stray away with 
him again, this time alone; for, truth to 
say, he had cantered over from Hounslow 
with the express intention of having such a 
private interview, if he could manage it any- 
how. 

For, there was no use denying it to himself, 


this gay and gallant young Green Hussar was | 


head over heels in love with the Hon. Pauline 
Newlyn, whom he had made a point of meet- 
ing as often as ever he could any time during 
the previous six months ; and, whether it was 
mere vanity, or whether it was self-infatua- 
tion, he thought he had good reason to believe 
that she was not altogether indifferent to his 
attentions, but, onthe other hand, was disposed 
to regard him with such an eye of favour as 
her unnaturally iced-down nature would 
permit of. He had no idea that her people 
were so poor as really was the case. Even 
if he had been aware of it, that would be no 
bar to his aspirations, but, on the contrary, 
would have encouraged his hopes, because, 
as the only sonand heir of a wealthy country 
banker, Mr. D’Arcy, of Steelton, his prospects 
were excellent to a degree, and his money 
might operate towards removing any inequality 
of rank thought to exist between them. Try, 
however, as he best could, he found himself 
quite unable to outflank the enemy, z.¢., that 
very astute matron Lady St. Berners, who 
saw through his intentions without the least 
difficulty ; and he had to content himself by 
sitting with the family party and endeavouring 
VOL. XIV. 





























to advance his cause as best he might under 
the discouraging influences occasioned by 
the presence of a shrewd and watchful 
mother and a somewhat grumpy father. 
When the music had finally come to an end, 
and the company were separating, D’Arcy 
had a slight reward for his good-humour and 
his patience, and with that he was forced to 
console himself. 

While Lady St. Berners was disposing her- 
self in their carriage, and being duly wrapped 
up by her husband, Myles had just a single 
instant alone with Pauline, when he said, 
looking tenderly in her face as he spoke, 
“You will make them bring you to our 
party, won’t you ?” 

And she, answering his speaking eyes as 
well as his question, pressed his hand as 
she had never pressed it before, and _half- 
whispered : “I will indeed, Captain D’Arcy ; 
you may rely upon me. Good-bye!” 

That evening, after dinner at Ripplebank, 
Lady St. Berners took occasion to point out 
to Pauline that the Hussar was a most 
dangerous person, because he had confessed 
to being both a gambler and a betting man, 
while it was notorious that the whole of his 
regiment was sitnilarly infected. 

‘But, mamma, he said he never ventured 
more than he could afford.” 

“Ah, Pauline, but he took care to avoid 
alluding to my remarks as to the habit being 
a growing one; and, mark my words, that 
man will surely ruin himself at play ; I see 
it written on his face—in a word, dearest, I 
regard him as a detrimental, a shocking detri- 
mental, and I insist on your keeping him at 
arm’s length.” 

Pauline Newlyn acquiesced without a mur- 
mur; yet evidently her acquiescence only 
applied to waking hours, for all through the 
livelong night she tossed restlessly in her 
bed, dreaming of none but Captain Myles 
D'Arcy of the Green Hussars, 


CHAPTER II.—MAN(EUVRES. 


4 SAY, Bab, you'd better not go in there 
yet.” 

“Why not? I’ve gathered all the flowers 
for the drawing-room.” 

“ Because there’s going on,” was the half- 
sarcastic, half-sneering reply of Lawrence 
Darvill (Bab’s brother), “what I suppose the 
‘old nobilitee’ would call a ‘slight difference 
of opinion,’ and the vulgar herd ‘a jolly row.’ 
The old lord’s pitching into the old lady 
because she hasn’t invited that fellow D’Arcy; 
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the old. lady’s telling the old lord that he is— 
of course in the politest of bitter language— 
an old fool; and the amiable Pauline’s look- 
ing on as coolly as though her beloved 
parents were only two cock-sparrows fighting 
on a grass plat !” 

‘‘What nonsense!” said the buxom and 
jovial-looking Barbara Darvill to her sickly 
and slightly crippled brother, “‘what nonsense, 
Lawry! you’re always jeering at them. Do 
you forget how nearly related they are to us, 
and we to them ?” 

“No,” he replied, with a cynical grin on 
features otherwise by no means bad-looking— 
indeed some tender-hearted and marriageable 
young ladies declared the invalid cousin of 
the Ripplebank family was positively hand- 
some—‘no, I don’t, Bab. But ‘¢hey would 
precious soon forget it only we have money, 
while they've none worth speaking about.” 

“For shame, Lawry!” said the girl, who, 
both mentally and physically, was the exact 
opposite of her brother, for whom neverthe- 
less she entertained a most sincere affection ; 
“T wonder how you can make such biting re- 
marks ; and about dear Pauline too, of whom 
you used to be so fond!” 

“That’s when she used to be fond of me 
or of my banker’s account. Now that she’s 
picked up with that idiotic Hussar—the 
authorities were wise to call them ‘Green,’ 
for all the regiment are an awful pack of fools 
—RMiss Pauline doesn’t care a button for 
me, and I’m sure I reciprocate the sentiment 
to the fullest extent—the saucy baggage ! ” 

“T decline to hear that sort of language, 
Lawry. Au revoir!” 

“What in the world isthe matter, Darvill ? 
Every one seems at daggers-drawn to-day. 
What made your sister strut off like a tragedy 
queen ?” 

The new-comer on the lawn at Ripplebank, 
on which all this took place, lounged out of 
an adjacent shrubbery, where he had been 
smoking an after-breakfast cigar. He was 
one of those round-shouldered, limp, yet 
good-looking men who appear to have little 
or no backbone, and to take no interest in 
their neighbours’ affairs; whereas very fre- 
quently, when occasion demands, they give 
ample proof that in neither quality are they 
deficient. 

“Because, Dick Redburne, she’s one of 
those feeble . 

“ Feeble !” interrupted Mr. Redburne, who 
had been an old schoolfeliow and now was 
an intimate chum of Lawrence Darvill’s, and 
was constantly staying at his house, which 
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stood close to that of Lord St. Berners— 
“feeble! I should have thought, Lawry, 
that your sister was one of the strongest 
girls out.” 

“So she is in muscle and constitution 
both, and will bury me half-a-dozen times 
over,” was the very gloomy reply, “which 
reminds me, have you written Quildriver’s 
people yet to say you will be trustee under 
my will?” 

“What rubbish it is your always talking 
about your confounded will! A young man 
like you! I ave written ; but, ‘Jove, I'll not 
act if you don’t speak more respectfully of 
your sister—there now !” 

“Don’t excite yourself, Dick Redburne, 
you're not used to it, and it only makes you 
seem ridiculous. I only meant that Bab was 
one of those feeble fools with which this 
world is crammed, as old Carlyle said, who 
cannot bear to hear the truth about others. 
I merely described Pauline as a ‘saucy 
baggage.’”’ 

Dick Redburne laughed in such a sneer- 
ing way as fully accounted for the close 
intimacy between him and Mr. Darvill, saying, 
“Well, that was a little strong, Lawry, eh? 
Pauline Newlyn always struck me—mark 
you, I say it rather in her dispraisé than 
otherwise—as being one of the least saucy 
girls I ever knew; in fact, she is a miracle 
of statuesque dulness and coldness, and 
most abominable propriety.” 

“T’m not so sure about that, Dick. 
There’s no being up to the deceitfulness of 
women. ‘They're not only born actresses, 
but born * 

“ Leave off there !” interrupted the other ; 
“though I won’t deny they cam fib. Now 
come along, and I'll pull you up the river, 
and you can tell me all about it.” 

Not that there was much to tell except 
that ever since the party at Hounslow, which 
had been voted a grand success by all the 
young ladies for miles round, D’Arcy had 
been making great running with the Hon. 
Miss Newlyn, and might, to continue the use 
of his own sporting language, be called “first 
favourite,” if, indeed, any name could be so 
coupled with a young lady of such a plaqid 
temperament as Pauline appeared to possess. 
On that Hounslow occasion, by means of 
manceuvres well known and appreciated in 
barrack life, he had succeeded in having Lady 
St. Bernard kept fully occupied by some 
brother officers, while he and the daughter 
enjoyed that ¢é/e-d-téte which he was so anxious 
to obtain. Afterwards he had made it his 
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business to get invitations to wherever he 
thought it likely the girl would go, and the 
result was that, when the St. Berners were 
about to give a water party,. the mother 
declined to invite the pertinacious Hussar, 
although others of his regiment had been 
asked. To this the old lord, who had 
satisfied himself that the D’Arcy Bank at 
Steelton, which belonged entirely to the 
father of Myles, was a most prosperous 
concern, took exception on the ground that, 
instead of being a “shocking detrimental,” 
as her ladyship continued to persistently 
assert, the young captain was a very desirable 
match for Pauline, if the girl chose to have 
him; hence the “jolly row” of which Lawrence 
Darvill had spoken so bitterly. The latter, 
to say the truth, was himself very much 
enamoured of his cousin ; but she had never 
in the slightest degree pretended to retura 
his affection, nor would she give even a sign 
that she believed in its existence, although 
her mother ceaselessly dropped hints that a 
marriage with the rich Lawrence Darvill would 
be a very excellent thing for both. Lady St. 
Berners had, owing to the manner in which 
she had brought up her daughter, immense 
power of prohibition over the latter; but, 
because the mother had never tried the 
guiding system, she was almost powerless to 
lead Pauline. In the end, Lord St. Berners 
gained the day, and Captain Myles D’Arcy 
was duly bidden to the scene of festivity at 
Ripplebank. 

Whatever else the Hon. Pauline Newlyn 
might suffer from, surely she had no want of 
lovers if she would only permit them, which 
could not exactly be said to be the case, to 
make love to her. Already she had two 
fairly eligible strings to her bow, of whose 
pretensions she was quite well aware. The 
crabbed, crotchety, and  misanthropical 
Lawrence Darvill was one, decidedly eligible 
in point of birth and of wealth, but otherwise 
scarcely the candidate a judicious young lady 
would select. The unfortunate fellow had 
from his cradle been delicate, and eventually 
hip-complaint developed itself in such a 
manner that he was frequently laid up for long 
periods together, and never was altogether 
free from pain and lameness. ‘To a tendency 
towards misanthropy he added, as years wore 
on, a_half-pretended, half-real misogyny. 
That is to say, he was so quick to detect, or 
to fancy he detected, a distaste to his person, 
on account of the malady afflicting him, on 
the part of women, that he detested them on 
the slightest provocation, or on none at all; 


and even in regard to his large-hearted, 
generous sister Barbara he felt at times an 
irritation not far remote from dislike. Yet 
the poor girl had nursed him with the most 
assiduous care and attention from the first, 
and whenever he fell ill again, again did she 
put forth all her exertions until she regained 
her place in his distorted affections. Although, 
therefore, it might be truly said that Lawrence 
Darvill did feel an animosity against woman- 
kind en masse, he was at heart an intense 
admirer and lover of them individually, and 
he assuredly cherished in his inmost soul a 
deep passion for his cousin Pauline, but there 
were seasons when he positively hated her, 
seasons, for. example, when he found such 
perfect specimens of men as Captain D’Arcy 
making advances towards the object of his 
affection. 

That very Myles D’Arcy was unquestion- 
| ably the second string to her bow, while there 
|was yet a third just as sincere in his attach- 
ment to Miss Newlyn as the other two, 
though he took remarkably good care to 
|keep it studiously out of sight of all except, 
perhaps, the young lady herself. This was 
noneother than Dick Redburne, who, through 
his close intimacy with the Darvills, had 
known her from his childhood, who admired 
her impassive beauty as a high work of art, 
and appreciated other qualifications which 
were not obvious to his rivals. His attitude 
towards her was one of the most studious 
respect ; a silent admiration as undemonstra- 
tive as the devotion of a Roman Catholic to 
a saint. He never essayed love-making, or 
even an approach to flirtation ; yet he was 
sensible that Pauline knew of his sentiments, 
as ladies generally do know of such things 
where they exist, and was not indisposed to 
look upon his secret worship of her as a grati- 
fying tribute to her powers of fascination. 
Pauline was young, yet quite old enough to 
feel that she was no longer a mere girl, but 
a fully-developed woman; and at that age 
admiration, no matter whence it comes, has 
a novel deliciousness not experienced later 
on in life. 

Now each of these three men had made 
up his mind that on the day of the water 
party from Ripplebank he would so contrive 
that Pauline should, at all events, be kept 
away from the intimate compamionship of 
the others. It was a sort of three-cornered 
dog-in-the-manger game, and they all 
looked upon Lady St. Berners as the best 
agent for carrying out their respective plans. 





On the principle, perchance, that “none but 
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the brave deserve the fair,” Fate allotted the 
prize to the Hussar, whose scheme was 
daring in the extreme, and evinced a strate- 
gical power that ought to have made him a 
general officer onthe spot. Inthe first place 
he had brought up the river to Ripplebank 
the finest eight-oar, mostly manned by his 
brother officers, of all the boats that were to 
carry the party; and, of course, Lady St. 
Berners, with Pauline at her side, could not 
resist the temptation of selecting seats in that 
handsome craft, to the huge disgust of Lawry 
and of Dick Redburne, neither of whom had 
ever dreamed of a campaign on that scale. 
Then after a couple of hours’ pull, and 
when they were nearing the romantic spot to 
which luncheon had been sent on—at a certain 
narrow and awkward bend of the river, it so 
happened that a large and handsome steam- 
launch was moving in the opposite direction, 
and it also so happened that the owner, Sir 
Reginald Bartoft, was a particular friend of 
Captain D’Arcy’s, and hailed the latter as 
soon as recognition was possible. There was 
likewise on board the launch an influential 
Court lady, the Marchioness of Geraldston, 
whose acquaintance, for reasons best known 
to herself, Pauline’s mother was most anxious 
to make—a fact that had become known to 
Myles D’Arcy. On the craft nearing one 
another, Sir Reginald, after some ordinary 
river conversation with D’Arcy, gallantly 
proposed that the ladies should go on board 
the yacht, as he was sure they must be 
cramped in the eight-oar, and he would take 
them up to their destination. Lady St. 
Berners jumped at the idea, more particularly 
as the Marchioness added her solicitations 
to those of Sir Reginald, and the former was 
at once assisted on deck. But, by one of 
those unfortunate accidents which z// 
happen on the water, the launch fouled the 
eight-oar before Pauline could join her 
mother ; a couple of the oars of the latter 
were smashed, others slipped overboard in 
the confusion, and the outrigger began to 
drift down stream rapidly, while the launch, 
to save being run ashore, had to steam up 
in the contrary direction. 

Lady St. Berners was greatly alarmed ; but 
when Sir Reginald, aided again by the 
grande dame, pointed out that those in 
the outrigger had at length recovered the lost 
oars, and were making up the river again, 
her ladyship regained her equanimity, and 
away went the yacht at full speed, and was 
speedily out of sight of the others. Deeply 


was ignorant of the aspect of the place where 
luncheon had been provided, never noticed 
how the time went by ; and she was perfectly 
appalled when at last she discovered that 
they must be far beyond it, while Sir 
Reginald, alarm depicted on his face, came 
aft with the dismal intelligence that their 
coals were run out, and that they must 
anchor until some of the men could trudge 
to the next waterside village, a long way off, 
to procure a fresh supply. 

Meanwhile Captain D’Arcy’s boat, which 
had from the very start far outstripped ali 
those of the remainder of the party, had 
reached the charming woods selected for the 
picnic, and he handed Miss Newlyn ashore 
with the assurance that her mamma would 
almost directly join them, or must have 
landed at a creek higher up, to which he 
proposed they should walk. It is scarcely 
necessary to say that the pair lost their way, 
that the young lady became fatigued from the 
unaccustomed exertion of trudging through 
the woodland, and that the bold Hussar 
was compelled to cry a halt until his fair 
companion should be sufficiently rested to 
enable them to endeavour to find the proper 
track out of the maze they were in, and 
rejoin their companions if they could not 
find Lady St. Berners. 

A pleasant glade, on a glorious summer 
day, with the all-delightful scents of the 
forest, and the sweet singing and twittering 
of the birds in the branches, entrancing the 
senses, is one of the most appropriate places 
in the world for the development of youthful 
affections ; and the couple had not been long 
in repose when the conversation took a de- 
cidedly tender tone. With the utmost defer- 
ence, with a kind of reverential awe, Myles 
D’Arcy told: Pauline Newlyn the story of how,, 
from the first hour he had seen her, he had 
been a captive to her charms, of mind as welk 
as of body, and how, in a very brief time, 


thralment, love! 

Unquestionably the girl was much startled 
when she first clearly began to comprehend 
what his object was, and the colour died 
away from her cheeks, the light dimmed in 
her eyes, and her heart beat convulsively as 
she came to know that this brave and hand- 
some man at her feet was really, honestly, 
and honourably telling her such a passionate 
tale of deep-rooted love as before she had 
scarcely dreamed possible outside the pages 
of a romance. 








engaged in conversation with the Mar-| 


chioness of Geraldston, Lady St. Berners, who: 
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But as he went on, his language ever 
increasing in strength and earnestness of 
passion, her soul was fired in spite of itself, 
and she bent upon him swimming yet im- 
ploring eyes as her lips faltered out, ‘‘Oh, no; 
stop. I ought not to, cannot listen to this. 
Oh, Captain D’Arcy, I pray of you not to— 
speak—so !” 

‘“* But you will be mine, darling?” 

“Hush, hush!” she whispered, in the 
same low and sweet yet broken tones she 
had employed before ; “you must not ask 
me such a thing. My father—my mamma— 
Oh, what would they say, if they only 
knew ?” 

“Say, my own pet? They would gladly 
consent, if they thought your happiness was 
secure—if they knew you could love me— 
may I ask them ?” 

She gave him, from those deep violet eyes, 
one Jong, steady, lingering, yet all-questioning 
look, her lips quivering the while as though 
emotion had burst on her truly for the first 
time in her hitherto most quiet young life ; 
and then, bending her head, she murmured, 
““You may! But not yet—not until I am 
calm and have time to think and—and—say 
you may; promise me that.” 

““T promise, my own sweetest; promise 
you from the bottom of my heart.” 

And Lady St. Berners never knew that she 
had been tricked ; or, if she knew it, had the 
discretion to keep the knowledge as a secret 
to herself. 


CHAPTER III.—DOUBTS. 


+ - Lady St. Berners at home ?” 

Myles D’Arcy had ridden over from 
Hounslow to make his call of acknowledg- 
ment and thanks for the invitation to the 
boating party, and had selected the earliest 
possible day for that visit of ceremony. He 
would have gone the very next afternoon, 
only that would have been a breach of the 
convenances, for, do what he would, he was 
unable to obtain Pauline’s consent to a dis- 
closure of their love-making to Lord and 
Lady St. Berners at or during the carpet- 
dance which took place after the water party 
had returned to Ripplebank. Thus Captain 
D'Arcy, instead of being on the footing of a 
suitor, was on that of an ordinary guest, 
and was not authorized to make his visit 
one hour sooner than strict etiquette per- 
mitted. 

The servant answered his question in the 
affirmative. Dismounting, and giving his 





horse to his groom, the captain was ushered 
into the pretty drawing-room, overlooking 
the brightly-flowing river. It was empty, the 
ladies being elsewhere engaged, and Myles, 
sitting down, had plenty of time to call to 
mind all the delights of the last evening he 
had spent there, the evening when the impro- 
vised dance—“ always the jolliest of dances,” 
ashehad enthusiastically said to Pauline—had 
taken place, and when he had found several 
opportunities of whispering to her again the 
assurance of his boundless love, which, how- 
ever, she insisted must be kept secret. His 
effusive conduct on that occasion had at first 
excited the suspicions of Lawrence Darvill 
and of Dick Redburne ; but the impassibility 
of Miss Newlyn, her chilly manner, and the 
consummate coolness with which she treated 
the Hussar, just as though he bored her 
immensely, speedily put the pair of rivals at 
rest. Possibly this would not have been so 
easily accomplished, if at all, had either of 
them known of the walk in the woods. But, 
foiled in their attempts to get the better of 
D’Arcy at the outset of the excursion up the 
river, Lawrence and Dick had found them- 


selves thrown out altogether, and had the 


melancholy job of pulling up stream last of 
all in a dingy pair-oar by themselves, and 
without as much as a scrap of drapery of 
any sort to console them. D'Arcy and Miss 
Newlyn had rejoined the others before Lawry 
and Dick had landed, and as Lady St. Ber- 
ners was in her post, watchful beside the 
couple, neither of the men had the least 
notion of what had occurred. 

Presently Lady St. Berners came into the 
drawing-room. Her manner was dignified 
and reserved in the extreme, and there was 
not the slightest approach to heartiness in the 
way she received her visitor. After the first 
greetings, he said, “I hope Miss Newlyn 
and his lordship are well ?” 

“Pauline is quite well, thank you; per- 
haps she will be here presently. But, I am 
sorry to say, his lordship took a cold on the 
water, and is laid up.” 

*“‘ Nothing serious, I hope ?” 

“His lordship’s chest has always been 
delicate ; and a cold with him is never any- 
thing but serious. He is confined to his 
room.” 

While Captain D’Arcy was expressing his 
sincere regrets at this—and they really were 
sincere, because he was well aware the 
father was much more friendly to him than 
the mother—Miss Newlyn entered. She 
hardly allowed him to do more than touch 
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her hand, and her whole bearing in his 
regard outrivalled that of Lady St. Berners 
in coldness, D’Arcy was so surprised at 
this conduct that had he not been a perfect 
man of the world, and in consequence full 
of resource, he probably would have been 
stupefied and unable to carry on even the 
most commonplace interchange of thought. 
As it was, he called all his conversational 
powers into request, and he succeeded after 
a time in averting what promised at first to 
be a very awkward interview. Fortunately 
for him a servant soon came in with a 
message for Lady St. Berners—“ My lord 
had taken a violent fit of coughing, and the 
nurse desired the presence of her ladyship.” 

With an unmistakable glance of warning 
to Miss Newlyn, Lady St. Berners left the 
room, wishing in her heart of hearts that her 
visitor was safe in barracks at Hounslow, or 
anywhere out of Ripplebank, and Myles felt 
considerably relieved when the door shut 
behind her. Not that he gained much by 
the move, for, though Pauline visibly thawed, 
she would by no means permit him to ap- 
proach an inch nearer to her, nor to indulge 
in any of those little tendernesses of language 
and of look which acknowledged lovers are 
allowed to enjoy. In reply to his mild 
remonstrances—he found it quite impossible 
to be daring or bold with her—Miss Newlyn 
intimated in carefully chosen language that 
her mother might return at any moment, 
that the servants were constantly about, and 
that if he could not restrain himself, or keep 
his distance, he had better go. Thus cau- 
tioned, he could only plead in the tamest of 
all ways that she would release him from his 
promise, and give her consent to his explain- 
ing to her parents what had passed between 
them, and ask a consent to their engagement 
and a blessing on their future union. As that 
word fell upon her ear she lowered her deep 
violet eyes in what, he thought, was some little 
confusion, and that scarcely perceptible tinge 
of warmer colour passed once more over her 
olive cheek. 

“Poor papa,” she said, “is far too ill; 
much more seriously ill than you appear to 
think, and the doctors do not conceal their 
anxiety about him. Did not mamma tell 
you?” 

“‘She said the illness was serious, but I 
did not understand her to mean of such 
an alarming nature as you indicate, dear 
Pauline.” 

“You must not call me that,” she said 


You see how impossible it would be for you 
to do anything until he is well again—quite 
impossible !” 

“Yet it might be best, perhaps only just 
and honourable, for me to tell your mamma.” 

“Mamma !” she repeated, while something 
of a shudder passed through her frame; “I 
would fear, I would not dare, let her know 
anything of it, unless poor papa were present 
and would support me. She does not—what 
shall 1 say ?>—approve of you, Captain D’Arcy, 
and never ceases from running you down. 
She insists that you are a confirmed 
gambler.” 

“ What stuff and nonsense!” He could 
not control his indignation. 

‘“‘And that—please excuse me, but I had 
better tell you all—you are what she calls ‘a 
shocking detrimental.’” 

“Well, ’pon my honour”—Myles was 
breaking out wrathfully, when Pauline made 
a sudden gesture to him to be silent, and 
immediately began pointing out the window 
and explaining to him some of the beauties 
of the landscape. 

Not a moment too soon either, for the 
door opened and in marched her ladyship 
with the announcement that his lordship was 
better, and would Captain D’Arcy have a cup 
of afternoon tea? And, after that modest 
refreshment had been disposed of, the visitor 
was politely given to understand that it was 
time to go; and he went—without another 
private word with Pauline, and with scarcely 
a touch of the tip of her finger. 

Soldier-like, Myles always tried to turn 
what might seem a reverse into a success, or, 
at all events, into an advantage of one sort or 
another ; and it was thus he dealt with the 
illness of Lord St. Berners, which certainly 
was an event unfavourable to his plans. 
Thus he took frequent opportunities of going 
over to Staines to inquire after his lordship, 
and of course no objection could be taken to 
that proceeding, not even by her ladyship 
herself, while it certainly gave pleasure to 
the patient, who sent down messages to that 
effect. Captain D’Arcy always left a card, 
he sometimes ventured to ask to see the 
ladies, and occasionally he was vouchsafed 
an interview, but never with Pauline alone, 
unless it was by some such accident as that 
described above, and there were several 
afternoons, to be marked with the whitest of 
white stones, when he had the good for- 
tune to meet her driving her pony phaeton in 
the neighbourhood, and only attended by an 
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times Myles always tried to get her consent 
to ask her mother, if her father were not well 
enough, to recognise him as a suitor ; but he 
was always met with the same shuddering 
answer as before—that the girl dared not. 
Yet Pauline did not seem when in the pre- 
sence of Lady St. Berners to be any way 
afraid of that lady, but merely to be submis- 
sive and obedient as became a well-brought- 
up daughter. Moreover, Miss Newlyn, Myles 
could no longer conceal it from himself, was 
perceptibly colder and colder to him, and 
there were times when he rubbed his eyes in 
sore confusion of intellect, asking himself if 
this could possibly be the same girl as had 
evinced unmistakable evidences of the passion 
of love on that golden afternoon when he had 
proposed to her. 

Did she truly care for him at all? It was a 
horrid question to ask himself, but there were 
puzzling and perplexing matters which ren- 
dered it inevitable. Myles had tried to win 
over the buxom, good-hearted Bab Darvill to 
his side ; but that young lady was, for once 
in her life, scornfully disagreeable, and made 
him comprehend, without saying it in so 
many words, that it was hardly likely she 
would support the claims of her brother’s rival! 
That had been a revelation ; but there was a 
worse One to come. Lawrence Darvill, in a 
huff at something Pauline had said or done 
to him—or which, more probably, was the off- 
spring of his crooked imagination—had gone 
off with Bab for a cruise in his yacht along 
the south coast, and had left Dick Redburne 
as tenant and master of his house. Dick, 
who understood women thoroughly, was, in 
spite of his limpsiness and dawdling manner, 
well able to make himself very agreeable to 
the ladies, and he tried his very utmost in 
that direction as regarded Miss Newlyn. He 
had known her, off and on, from the time 
when she was just able to toddle, and he had 
always exercised an influence over her, secret 
and silent, but unusually strong. 

One day, Captain D’Arcy determined to 
make his way to Ripplebank by train, instead 
of on horseback, and he entered a first-class 
compartment at Hounslow station, booking for 
Staines. The partitions of the carriage were so 
high that a passenger in one division could not 
look into another without perpetrating the 
exceeding rudeness of standing upon the 
seat to peep over, and that, of course, no 
gentleman would do. No sooner had the 
train resumed its journey than Myles D’Arcy 
was startled to hear voices, which he well 
knew, in the next compartment. ‘They were 





those of Mr. Redburne and of the Hon. 
Pauline Newlyn. In the first instance the 
conversation was on ordinary subjects, but it 
presently, in lower tones, turned to tenderer 
matters, and the unintentional listener was 
sorely hurt to find that the gentleman was 
unquestionably using such language as could 
hardly fall from the lips of any but an 
aspirant to the lady’s affections. This was 
revelation number two. 

Needless to say Captain D’Arcy did not 
visit at Ripplebank that day, nor did he even 
alight at Staines, but went on to Wraysbury, 
so that he might, in the high honour of his 
nature, spare Pauline the annoyance, if not 
the pain, of knowing that he must have over- 
heard at least something of what had passed 
with Mr. Redburne. On two or three other oc- 
casions much the same sort of thing, though 
in different circumstances, occurred, while all 
the time Miss Newlyn, whenever she had the 
chance of a private interview with Myles 
D’Arcy, did not affect, though she was still 
coldness itself as compared with what she 
had been that day in the wood, any desire to- 
break off with the latter—indeed, as her 
father’s health mended, and the old lord 
was able once more to be downstairs, Pauline 
became more and more gracious, until at 
length, after the lapse of a considerable space 
of time, and when D’Arcy was beginning to 
almost despair of ever being released from 





his promise, she gave him permission to 
broach the subject of his love to her parents. 

The “jolly row” which had taken place 
over the question of inviting the Hussar to 
the boating party was the merest trifle com- 
pared to that which arose when the enor- 
mously greater question now put arose ; but— 
for Lord St. Berners could be very deter- 
mined when he liked—in the end the father 
gained the day, and Lady St. Berners sul- 
lenly, and in the most disagreeable manner 
possible to conceive, yielded, and Captain 
Myles D'Arcy, of the Green Hussars, was 
congratulated by his brother officers and 
friends on being the acknowledged suitor of 
the handsome Pauline Newlyn. Although 
a limited correspondence, subject to the 
mother’s supervision, was permitted, and the 
Captain obtained (with much difficulty, it 
needs must be added) leave to make his 
fiancée such presents as the parents might 
deem suitable, he was positively forbidden to 
see her alone ; and he was likewise informed, 
to his great disgust, that no early wedding 
must be pressed for, as Pauline was as yet 





too young to marry. It was Lady Berners 
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who had insisted upon these conditions, but 
they were communicated to the Hussar by 
his lordship, who added—on his own account, 
and not without a knowing little gesture— 
that, if D’Arcy desired to make friends with 
her ladyship, he had better entirely abandon 
the turf, the betting ring, and the board of 
green cloth, and convince her that his 
intimacy with those engines for getting rid 
of money had never been really great, and 
had never resulted in aught but moderate 
winnings and losings. The young officer 
declared at once that he would give up the 
amusements in question without the least 
regret, and for ever ; but he confessed that, 
so far from his previous operations having 
been light, they had been very heavy, though, 
as he had before told Lady St. Berners, never 
beyond what he could pay. 

“Well, well,” said his lordship, “you 
must make out the best case you can; and 
now, my dear boy, I must get up to my own 
room, for this cough racks me fearfully, and 
it feels chilly here.” 

That closed the interview, and Captain 
D’Arcy returned to his quarters—Pauline, 
frightened at what her mother might say in 
her anger when first told of the love-making, 
had gone to spend a few days with a friend 
in town—happier than he had been for many 
a long day, and yet not altogether satisfied, 
as no one, man or woman, ever is in this 
world. After much self-communing and 
deliberation, which extended over a consider- 
able period of time, he hit upon a plan which 
he believed would prove to her ladyship 
that his dalliances with Dame Fortune were 
of such a trivial nature as need not occasion 
his future mother-in-law the slightest alarm. 
There was to be a small country race-meeting 
down in Buckinghamshire, and he invited 
the Ripplebank family to accompany him 
there. His lordship could not go, but the 
ladies, tempted by his offer to drive them 
over on the regimental drag—which he 
borrowed for the purpose, and manned with 
chosen spirits from the corps—were induced 
to accept the invitation, and found the whole 
affair remarkably pleasant. The sport was 
decent, the people were very fashionable, the 
luncheon was marvellous, and the vulgarity 
of the ordinary racecourse was nearly alto- 
gether absent. But Myles D’Arcy, as he 
laughingly confessed, gambled fearfully ! 

He laid outrageous odds—in pairs of 
gloves with the women, in bottles of 
champagne with the men. He got up 
lotteries for half-crowns, and he generally 





contrived that either Lady St. Berners or 
her daughter should win these hazardous 
affairs. Once he risked a half-sovereign with 
a gentleman on a neighbouring drag, and 
lost it. He seemed really distressed, and 
declined to go double or quits. A brother 
officer wanted to bet a five-pound note with 
him, but Myles, shuddering as one asked to 
defile himself with pitch, turned away with 
the stern remark that he had already risked 
and lost more than was right. The whole of 
this comedy was performed to perfection by 
all concerned, and so naturally that Lady 
St. Berners never suspected it was being 
played for her sole benefit, when a vcice 
from below shouted up to Myles, who was 
seated between mother and daughter on the 
top of the drag, “I say, D’Arcy, will you lay 
me 106 to 6 in fifties about Camel for the 
Ascot Cup?” 

One hundred to six in fifties! Lady St. 
Berners, from bitter experience, knew enough 
of the slang of the turf to be perfectly aware 
that this would involve £5,000 on Captain 
D’Arcy’s side, and surely the gentleman 
below would never have so confidently pro- 
posed such a bet unless certain that the other 
was in the habit of laying wagers of like 
amount? Pauline looked frightened as well 
as astonished, the other Hussars in the drag 
could not for the life of them refrain from 
tittering, and poor Myles D’Arcy turned all 
the colours of the rainbow, as he answered 
back, “Thanks, Domville; but I—ah— 
don’t—given up betting, except for small— 
ah—trifling sums.” 

“How, then, are you going to recoup 
yourself for the nine thousand you dropped 
at the Derby?” asked the other, in the 
utmost astonishment at this sudden access 


‘of virtue. 


Lady St. Berners intervened with the 
haughty remark, spoken in the iciest tones of 
precision, “I am not accustomed to this, 
Captain D’Arey, neither is my daughter. 
May I request that you will arrange your 
monstrous bets with your friend elsewhere ?” 

Myles, hurriedly apologizing and muttering 
something about “it’s being all a mistake,” 
clambered down to the sward only to find 
that Mr. Domville had been carried off by a 
friendly officer, who knew the mischief that 
had already been occasioned. Nor could 
that mischief be, apparently, remedied by 
anything the Captain was able to say or do 
during the drive home, Lady St. Berners 
gazing vacantly at him as though she saw 
him not, only acknowledged his remarks in 
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monosyllables ; while Pauline Newlyn seemed 
terrified into silence, probably by the 
strong attitude assumed by her mother 
towards her lover. 

She had superabundant real reason, poor 
girl, to be terrified when they got to Ripple- 
bank, Lord St. Berners in a violent fit of 
coughing had burst a blood-vessel, and was 
lying at death’s door. Within the week his 
lordship succumbed to the malady, and 
Pauline knew the first deep sorrow of her 
life, the sorrow of a child fora parent the 
more beloved of the two. 


CHAPTER IV.—CERTAINTIES. 


TARTLED though Captain D’Arcy had 
been .at reading in the Zimes the 
announcement of the death of Lord St. 
Berners, he was still more startled and hurt 
because he had received no private notifica- 
tion of the event. That omission was, how- 
ever, solely due to the malice of Lawrence 
Darvill. 

The latter, with Barbara, had hurried up 
from Cowes when they heard of their relative’s 
serious illness; and when he died the duty 
of informing the relatives and friends of the 
family was entrusted to Lawrence, who 
purposely abstained from writing to Captain 
D’Arcy, though he had promised Bab that 
he would do so. Myles, when aware of 
the lamentable event which had occurred, 
rode over at once to Ripplebank to offer his 
condolences ; but he was not allowed to see 
any one, and had to content himself with 
leaving a card with a pencilled note of sym- 
pathy on it for Pauline. That card she never 
received. Thus baffled, Myles was hesitating 
whether he ought to attend the funeral, the 
date of which had been announced in a local 
newspaper, or not, but there was no need to 
have troubled himself, for on the very day his 
troop had to march to London to relieve 
their comrades at Kensington Palace, and he 
was thus quite unable to be present at the 
melancholy ceremony. 

In other circumstances he would have 
entered joyfully into all the pleasures of 
London life, but now he was too sad at heart 
to take the least interest in the gaieties of the 
town ; and in the midst of the bustle of the 
world he lived the life of a recluse, and hardly 
ever left his quarters except to attend to his 
military duties. Nor could he make up his 
mind what to do as regarded the Hon. Miss 
Newlyn. He had written to her a deeply 
sympathetic letter, in which he had carefully 








avoided the remotest hint at the engagement 
between them, because he rightly judged that 
he ought not to intrude suchasubject upon her 
notice so soon after the death of afather whose 
loss she must so deeply and poignantly feel. 
To that letter there was noreply. His brother 
officers at Kensington were little better than 
boys, quite inexperienced in such matters, 
and could not advise him; and he was on the 
point of doing what mayhap he should have 
done in the first instance, namely, write to 
Lady St. Berners in person, when he sustained 
such a shock as not often falls to the lot of a 
man in his position. 

After parade one morning he was clanking 
his way up to his rooms, when he heard a 
hasty step following his on the staircase, and 
looking round he saw belowa person whom 


ihe had once recognised as his father’s head 


cashier in the bank. The dress of Mr. Timbs 
was disordered and travel-stained. His hat 
was in his hand, while with his pocket-hand- 
kerchief in the other he wiped his clammy 
brow. His grey locks of hair were dishevelled, 
and the features of the old gentleman were 
drawn, haggard, and ghastly white. 

“What on earth is the matter, Mr. 
Timbs?” 

“ Terrible, terrible news!” was the reply, 
spoken in choking accents. ‘ But not here, 
Mr. Myles, not here. Let us be alone, and 
in private.” 

Captain D’Arcy, who had reached the 
landing, opened the door of his quarters, 
beckoning to the other to follow him, while a 
chill seemed to strike his heart, as with fore- 
boding of great evil. 

“Sit down. Now, what is it, Timbs ? My 
father ?” 

“ Your poor dear father, Mr. Myles, is be- 
yond all harm,” was the solemn reply. 

“What?” cried D’Arcy, springing to his 
feet from the chair he had sat upon. ‘“ You 
do not mean to say—— ?” 

But the old man only bowed his head 
reverently as he slowly pointed upwards. 

“Great heavens! Dead? You surely 
cannot mean shat?” 

“* Dead—dead ! 
worse to follow.” 

“Worse to follow?” repeated Myles 
D’Arcy, dazed and astounded. 

And it was true; for there was not merely 
death in the matter, but dishonour, as Mr. 
Timbs proceeded to tell, but with every pos- 
sible delicacy of language which might tone 
down the appearance of the whole wretched 
business, and yet convey the truth. For 
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some time past, trade being nearly paralyzed 
during a period of four or five years, affairs 
at the bank had been going very badly, and 
the books showed a steadily decreasing 
balance. ‘There was nothing really alarming 
in this, as every bank in the manufacturing 
districts—private, like Mr. D’Arcy’s, or be- 
longing to companies—was similarly affected 
by the depression of trade, and the reserves 
were thought to be sound and abundant. 
That belief was altogether fallacious ; the old 
banker, seeking to battle with the ordinary 
losses common to all similar concerns, had, 
instead of waiting patiently the turn of the 
tide, speculated in America, and all sorts of 
outlandish places, wildly, with those reserves, 
had speculated, had lost all, and had died in 
a fit of apoplexy when he could no longer 
conceal the fact that he was not merely 
unable to meet his financial engagements, 
but was hopelessly and irretrievably ruined. 

The double blow fell on Myles D’Arcy 
with stunning force, yet it is only simple 
justice to say, that he thought not at all of 
the loss of fortune, of the inconceivably 
arduous position in which he found himself 
so suddenly placed, as compared with the 
awful end which had befallen his much- 
beloved old father. When the Hussar had 
recovered sufficiently to grasp the main 
points of the situation, he took counsel with 
the aged cashier as to what was best to be 
done, and it was decided that Myles must 
go down to Steelton forthwith, see to the 
state of affairs for himself, face the clamour- 
ing creditors, and obtain the best terms he 
could. Myles at once telegraphed to the 
colonel at Hounslow, announcing the sudden 
death of his father, and asking leave, “on 
urgent private affairs,” as soon as another 
captain could be sent to take up the duties 
at Kensington Palace; and a favourable 
answer was returned within an hour. Arrived 
at Steelton, Myles found that matters bore a 
much worse aspect than he had at first been 
disposed to believe, for a week’s close and 
careful scrutiny proved beyond question or 
doubt that the ruin was absolute, and that 
nothing whatever could be saved as a pro- 
vision for the future. 

In these circumstances there was only one 
course to be pursued, and Myles D’Arcy was 
not the man to shrink from it, or to delay a 
moment in accepting the inevitable. He at 
once sent in his papers, which means, in 
unmilitary parlance, that he applied to retire 
from the army by receiving the value of his 
commission obtained before the purchase 





system had been. abolished; and in the 
meanwhile he was granted leave of absence 
until the negotiations and official formalities, 
always a cause of delay, could be accom- 
plished. In due course he was gazetted out 
of the service, and he returned to London a 
week or so afterwards to make his final 
arrangements for concluding what had been, 
on the whole, a very happy period in his 
young life. Manly to an unusual degree, 
Myles D’Arcy was full of pluck, and gave 
way to no feeling of despair, or even to more 
than strictly natural despondency, though 
there was plenty of room for deep anxiety 
as to his future ; yet was there one subject 
which he approached with an almost incon- 
ceivable dread. 

What ought he to do, what was he to 
do, as regarded Pauline Newlyn ? 

He had not heard from or of the mother 
or daughter since that most unfortunate day 
at the races, and he was at his wits’ end to 
know what plan or method he should adopt 
in their regard. Of course every idea of the 
marriage was now ended, at all events for a 
considerable time, though not perhaps, as 
hope. whispered to him, for ever; and he 
must, in honour, release the young lady from 
her engagement without delay. There seemed 
to be no use in writing to Ripplebank ; so he 
determined, not without an immense mental 
effort, to go down and endeavour to procure 
an interview, which, assuredly, would be 
painful to the last degree. He went, for the 
first time in his life, ina state of trembling 
dread ; and, to delay the fatal moment as 
long as possible, he walked to Ripplebank 
instead of driving over from Staines railway 
station. He might have saved himself the 
trouble of doing either. Over the lodge- 
gates was placed a large placard bearing the 
legend, “This House to Let. Apply,” &c., 
while, looking up the avenue, he observed 
that no smoke was issuing from the chimneys 
of the villa, and that all the windows and 
doors were shut. Nor could the aged care- 
taker at the lodge give Myles D’Arcy much 
information. ‘There had, she said, been an 
auction after the old lord’s death, and the 
widow and daughter had left, but for where 
she could not tell, only she had heard say 
that they were “ off to furrin’ parts.” 

This was cruel news for the unhappy young 
ex-officer, and cost him such grief as would 
have broken down one less strong-minded 
than he was. Thinking he would finish up 
his military career altogether that sad day, he 
took a ticket for Hounslow, where there 
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were some things of his still remaining, and 
where he had to settle up a few accounts— 
his chargers, uniforms, barrack equipment, 
&c., had -been favourably disposed of by a 
friend—and to bid a last farewell to the 
gallant and devoted comrades, one and all of 
whom had loved him as brothers are seldom 
loved. But there yet another blow awaited 
him, and in its effects it was nearly over- 
whelming. No sooner had he set foot in the 
barrack-yard than the coionel, who happened 
to be crossing the square, saw him, and at 
once took Myles off to his own quarters. 

“Sit down, my dear fellow,’ he said, in 
the kindest possible tones, ‘and believe me 
that I speak not only in my own name, but 
in that of every man in the regiment, when 
I tell you that we all feel for your misfor- 
tunes as though they were our very own, 
and sympathize with you most deeply and 
sincerely. And yet I’m afraid, D’Arcy, that 
I must inflict still further pain on you—you 
know that writing, my poor boy ?” 

He held out a black-edged envelope, and 
Myles saw it was directed in the handwriting 
of Lady St. Berners, while its contents were 
merely the expression of her ladyship’s com- 
pliments to the colonel, with the request that 
he would have the accompanying package 
handed to Captain D’Arcy. ‘The note was not 
dated from any place, and it and the parcel 
had been left by a servant at the barrack-gate 
a few days after the Gazette had dissolved for 
ever Myles D’Arcy’s connection with the 
army. The unhappy young man could not 
trust himself to examine the package until a 
time when he should be perfectly alone; so 
he first bade farewell to the colonel, then to 
all his dear old comrades of the dear old 
regiment, with aching heart and swimming 
eyes; and as his cab drove away the whole 
corps—from the regimental sergeant-major 
down to the youngest trumpeter--turned out 
and cheered to the echo one of the best-loved 
officers who had ever served in the Green 
Hussars. 

When he got back to his rooms in Long’s 
Hotel, to which aristocratic but rather ex- 
pensive caravanserai, in New Bond Street, he 
had gone through habit and not design, Myles 
locked himself in, and with fingers shaking 
so that they were scarce able to untie the 
knots he opened his parcel. His foreboding 
heart had alreadytold him pretty exactly what 
the contents were—all his letters, and notes, 
and writing of every kind to the Hon. Pauline 
Newlyn, all his presents to her, from valuable 
jewellery down to the merest toy ; but not so 








much as a single line, a single word, a single syl- 
lable from either daughter or mother to soften 
even in the remotest degree the punishment 
no doubt heaped upon him for his father’s 
wrong-doing. Of course—for the story had 
been in every newspaper in the country— 
Myles knew that he was cast off and his 
engagement with Miss Newlyn cancelled, be- 
cause of the failure of the bank, the death of 
old Mr. D’Arcy, and hisowncompleteand utter 
ruin; but his heart burned within him with 
rage, only exceeded by his profound sorrow 
that such a thing could be, at the cold-blooded, 
cruel conduct to which he had been subjected 
at the hands of Lady St. Berners, and, he 
could not shirk the truth, at the hands also of 
that Pauline whom he had so madly loved, so 
devoutly worshipped. One sentence, ex- 
pressing regret that altered cireumstances 
necessitated altered arrangements, would have 
been at least something, but that sentence 
existed not. 

A world that frowns has, however, its own 
sharp remedies for grief, and applies them with 
a hand appearing remorseless, but in reality 
conferring a positive benefit, inasmuch as “it 
substitutes a stern reality for a sentiment, 
and softens mental woes by physical realities 
and difficulties which have to be met and 
mastered. So it was in the present case, for 
even while Myles was tossing over the returned 
presents, with all the sweet memories of the 
times of their tender bestowal turned now to 
rankling bitterness, a knock came at his door, 
and when it was opened an indignant saddler, 
whose heavy account had _ been totally 
forgotten, not ignored, burst into the room 
demanding his money immediately, under 
direct threats of pains and penalties if he 
were not satisfied at once. That brought 
Captain .D’Arcy to himself directly. He 
locked up the presents and letters into an 
empty hat-box standing near, and, telling 
the man that there was no occasion whatever 
for bluster and insolence, counted out the 
money from the few notes remaining inascanty 
purse, and then sent him about his business. 

Then Myles D’Arcy reckoned what was 
left—it included every penny he had, or 
could raise in the whole. world—and the 
total amount was a few sovereigns short of 
a hundred pounds. Fortunately he owed 
little or nothing out of it, as he had. dis- 
charged his last servant and had but a. small 
hotel bill to pay, and that he immediately 
settled, saying that he was’ leaving for other 
quarters within the hour. . He had "just 
finished packing up his two modest. port- 
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manteaux, all that was left of a splendid 
equipment, when yet another knock came at 
his door, and a not welcome visitor pre- 
sented himself in the shape of Dick Red- 
burne, who said he had called to express his 
deep regret for what had befallen his quondam 
Hussar friend—acquaintance would have been 
the truer word. Condolence is the bitterest 


He took care to add that Lady St. Berners 
had generously stated everywhere to her 
friends that Mr. D’Arcy’s bank had been 
ruined, not by bad trade or bad speculations, 
but in consequence of the terrific gambling 
of the son; and poor Myles was cut to the 
very soul by this last sharp arrow of agony 





part of misfortune, and so D’Arcy found it 
to be how, while the inherent bitterness was 
materially added to by such news of the 


Ripplebank family as Mr. Redburne was} 


studiously careful to communicate. Lady 
St. Berners and the Hon. Miss Newlyn, by 
the death of the old lord, found themselves 
so considerably reduced in circumstances 
that they had been compelled to break up 
their home, and had gone on the Continent 
to economize, but their exact whereabouts 
Mr. Redburne professed to be ignorant of. 


shot in by a hand that surely ought to 
have been merciful even if not distinctly 
friendly, the hand of the mother of the girl 
he adored ! 

“And what are you going to do now?” 
asked Redburne lazily ; and Myles D’Arcy 
'told him, curtly and decisively, that, so far 
as his plans were formed, Queensland, in 
Australia, would be his new home as soon as 
possible. And he-left Long’s within half 
an hour, as dead to the fashionable world as 
though he were fathoms deep under the 
rolling billows of the ocean. 
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As many as I love, I rebuke and chasten : be zealous therefore, and repent.” —Rv. iii. 19. 
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considering are all promises of Suffering too was used as a wholesome dis- 


present and future happiness. 

The closing words of this epistle 

to the Church of Laodicea are 
of a very different cast, but convey no less 
certainly a blessing in disguise. This excep- 
tion is most significant and suggestive. 
Lord Bacon has somewhere said that “ pros- 
perity is the blessing of the Old Testament, 
and adversity of the New.” This is a start- 
ling paradox, and like most paradoxes con- 
tains both truth and error. No doubt the 
life beyond the grave was not revealed 


before Christ’s coming with at all the same’ 


clearness as it was after it. Moses and the 
prophets appealed chiefly to temporal rewards 
and punishments. 


increasing force and fulness, until the day 
dawned, and life and immortality were 
brought to light by the Gospel. The long 
catalogue of God's heroes in the eleventh 


chapter of the Epistle to the Hebrews is 


given to illustrate the working of faith. 


Yet from the time of Job! 
to Malachi, the hopes and fears connected) 
with a future state were disclosed with ever-) 


cipline in the lives of these believers, as we 
easily see in the cases of Abraham, Jacob, 
Moses, and many others. On the other 
hand, in the New Testament, while the vail 
is in much greater measure lifted from the 
unseen world, we are distinctly told that ‘‘god- 
liness has the promise of this life, as well as 
of that which is to come,” and are encour- 
aged to seek first the kingdom of God and 
His righteousness by the Saviour’s promise 
that all things needful for this life shall be 
added to us. Still we are not left, as were 
God’s servants under the old dispensation, to 
judge of our acceptance with Him by our 
degree of earthly success, and a new and 
heavenly light irradiates our present trials 
and sorrows, when we are told that ‘‘ we must 
through much tribulation enter into the king- 
dom of God.” This view of the discipline 
of life will very plainly appear in Christ’s 
message to the Laodiceans. ‘As many as 
I love, I rebuke and chasten: be zealous 
therefore, and repent.” 

I.—If we would see the propriety of those 








“ These all died in faith, not having received | awakening words, we must first call to mind 
the promises, but having seen them afar off, the condition of the persons to whom they 
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were spoken. This Church was evidently in 
great need of sharp discipline. It was not 
like that of Smyrna, steadfast and patient in 
the midst of poverty and persecution, nor 
like that of Philadelphia, grasping with a 
firm hand the word of Christ’s patience, 
and ready to enter the opening door for the 
spread of His Gospel. It would rather seem 
to have been basking in the sunshine of 
worldly prosperity, and to have been lulled 
by its warm beams into a most perilous 
slumber. 

The town of Laodicea was then of con- 
siderable importance. Lying on a line of 
road connecting it with many other places, 
it had a flourishing trade. Although it 
suffered much from an earthquake in the 
reign of Tiberius, the damage had been re- 
paired by the energy and large resources of 
the inhabitants. In later days it became 
a Christian city of eminence, the See of a 
bishop, and the meeting place of councils. 
At the time when St. John received this letter 
for the Church in this place, the increase of 
wealth and the full tide of success which had 
poured in upon them, had proved too much 
for their faith. A very full cup, running over, 
had been put into their hands, and they had 
not strength to hold it steadily. We read of 
no persecution from Pagans or Jews, as in the 
other Churches, by which their faith might 
have been purified and their principles 
tested. Nor is there any mention of enemies 
of the truth, such as the Nicolaitanes or the 
followers of Jezebel, having arisen amongst 
themselves. All had been quiet, peaceful, 
undisturbed. No storm from without had 
burst over the vessel of the Church and 
proved its seaworthiness, nor had there been 
any mutiny amongst the crew to test the 
loyalty of the rest. She lay still and motion- 
less in a dead calm—‘“a painted ship upon 
a painted ocean.” Progress there was none, 
she was merely drifting on the sluggish tide 
with no definite aim, no energy of purpose. 
‘The natural result was that those on board 
had sunk down into a state of listless apathy, 
passing their days in spiritual sleep, or day- 
dreaming. 

This was Satan’s opportunity, and he used 
it dexterously. He knew well, as he knows 
now, that if he is not suffered to trouble a 
Church’s or a Christian’s peace by open oppo- 
sition, or outward trials, he may effect his 
purpose even better by inducing self-satisfac- 
tion and false security. This he had done 
most successfully. Christ’s opening words 
make this too plain. “ These things saith the 





Amen, the faithful and true Witness, the 
Beginning of the creation of God; I know 
thy works, that thou art neither cold nor hot : 
I would thou wert cold or hot. So then 
because thou art lukewarm, and neither cold 
nor hot, I will spue thee out of my mouth.” 
These are remarkable words. How shall 
we understand them? Are they just an ex- 
pression of human impatience at the half-and- 
half position of these Laodiceans, as though 
He would say, “ I would thou wouldst take 
one side or the other, be avowedly with Me, 
or decidedly against Me, that so I might 
know how to deal with thee”? Surely not. 
This would be the rash and selfish spirit of 
sinful man, and utterly unworthy of the long- 
suffering Son of God. “ Lukewarmness,” 
as Archbishop Trench well observes, “ is very 
inferior to heat, but seems preferable to abso- 
lute coldness in the things of God. To have 
only half a heart for these things is bad, but 
wherein is it better to have no heart at all?” 
Much more to the purpose is it with the 
same writer to adopt the explanation of 
Gregory the Great, and others since, and 
regard the “‘co/d” as one hitherto untouched 
by the powers of grace. There is always 
hope of such an one that when he does come 
under those powers, he may become a zealous 
and earnest Christian. He is not one on 
whom the grand experiment of the Gospel 
has been tried and has failed. But the 
“Jukewarm” is one that has tasted of the 
heavenly gift, and the powers of the world 
to come, without ever really opening his 
heart to the drawings of divine love, and 
yielding to its influence. And it is this 
state, not when it is transitional, but when it 
is final, that the Lord abhors. He will never 
break the bruised reed, or quench the 
smoking flax. 

The first feeble spark of real love to Him- 
self He will fan into an _ever-brightening 
flame if we are not content with that faint 
spark, and are not satisfied to remain luke- 
warm. Butif aman be neither cold nor hot, 
and settle down at his ease in his lukewarm 
state, he is in imminent danger of rejection 
by Christ. Now this, we take it, was the 
unhappy condition into which this Church of 
Laodicea was fast subsiding, and from which 
they had to be aroused by the stern yet 
loving voice of Jesus. Such, too, is the state 
which often still calls forth His rebukes and 
chastisements. Just as when a death-like 
stillness has overspread the face of nature, 
when the intense sultry heat has dried up the 
moisture from trees and plants, and all living 
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creatures lie oppressed with languor, dark, 
angry clouds suddenly gather from the wind- 
ward, the thunder begins to roll and the vivid 
fork lightning flashes across the darkening 
skies, while the heavily-charged clouds empty 
themselves in torrents on the thirsty soil, so 
it often happens in the appointments of 
God’s mysterious providence towards the 
Church and individuals. The deceitful calm 
precedes the storm which is to clear the 
spiritual atmosphere. And if the warm sun- 
shine of prosperity have induced spiritual 
lethargy and lukewarmness, the storm clouds 
gather, the voice of the Almighty is heard in 


Here the lukewarm professors are lovingly 
appealed to. Very faithfully does the true 
Witness hold up the mirror and invite them to 
see their real character reflected in it. “ Be- 
cause thou sayest, I am rich,and increased with 
goods, and have need of nothing, and knowest 
not that thou art wretched, and miserable, and 
poor, and blind, and naked, I counsel thee to 





buy of Me gold tned in the fire, that thou 
mayest be rich; and white raiment, that thou 
mayest be clothed, and that the shame of thy 
nakedness do not appear; and anoint thine 
eyes with eye-salve, that thou mayest see.” 
These are heart-searching words, calculated to 


thunder tones of severity, and the lightnings | probe to its very depths the self-deceived soul. 
of His judgments strike upon the careless |In them, by His Holy Spirit, whose office it is 
sinner’s path. If, then, we would avert such ito convince the world of sin, of righteousness, 
threatened chastisement, it is our wisdom |and judgment, He seeks to arouse the slum- 


and our duty to watch against and shake| bering conscience from its torpor. 


off the first symptoms of spiritual drowsi- 


Thus He 
bids them and all who resemble them to lay 


ness. Some years ago a remarkable example | aside their trust in uncertain riches, and seek 


of this came under the writer’s notice. 
It was his painful duty to visit a young man 
in that most dismal of prisons, Newgate, who 
had just been convicted of an act of forgery, 
and was about to undergo a long sentence of 
penal servitude. The poor fellow had been 
carefully brought up in a pious home by truly 
Christian parents. It was at their earnest 
request that I went. He seemed completely 
stunned and crushed by the sense of his 
terrible position. After expressing my warm 
sympathy I inquired how he came to commit 
so serious a crime. His answer was indeed 
a. sad one, and never to be forgotten. ‘I 
had taken,” he said, ‘‘a situation under an 
ungodly tradesman, who compelled me to 
do unnecessary work on the Sabbath. As I 
knew this to be wrong, I felt it a mockery to 
pray. So I soon gave up prayer, then I grew 
careless, and fell into bad company. A 
sudden temptation came, I yielded, and now 
-I have to reap the bitter fruits of my sin.” 

Such in brief was this youth’s mournful 
story. It is one of the many illustrations to 
be met with in everyday life of the danger 
of Laodicean lukewarmness, and of the 
trouble of which it is not unfrequently the 
precursor. 

II.—But let us next mark how Christ deals 
with this lukewarm Church. He carries 
patience and forbearance to the utmost 
length. Slow to anger and delighting in 
mercy, He warns her that there are two forms 
of discipline which He is accustomed to apply 
to those He loves. ‘‘As many as I love, I 
rebuke and chasten.” Rebukes He has already 
employed in the previous part of the Epistle. 





[to be enriched with that living faith which, 


like gold tried in the fire, comes forth refined 
and purified by the sorrows and temptations 
of life. Instead of attempting to patch up for 
themselves a sin-stained and imperfect right- 
eousness, such as will not stand the scrutiny 
of the pure, heart-searching eye of God, He 
would have them accept and put on the 
white raiment of His own spotless, perfect 
righteousness. And then, as they vainly 
fancied that they were in need of nothing, 
and their eyes were closed to their real con- 
dition, He bids them anoint them with 
eye-salve, and apply for the illuminating grace 
of the Holy Spirit of truth, in whose light 
alone can we see light, and know either our- 
selves or Him with whom we have to do. 
All these blessings Christ counsels them and 
every lukewarm professor to buy of Him. 
How graciously does the Saviour condescend 
to use the language of men! He addresses 
the merchants and traders of this commercial 
city in the terms with which they were most 
familiar. In doing so He has left this great 
lesson for all time, that while the insolvent 
debtor, who has no money, is invited to buy 
without money and without price, there must 
be a real personal transaction between the 
sinner and the Saviour. The vile and worth- 
less must be given up if we would secure 
that which is beyond price. Sin must be 
forsaken if we would have the fine gold of 
faith. Self-righteousness must be stripped 
off if we would put on the best robe. Our 
own opinions must give place to the judg- 
ment of God if we would receive the anoint- 
ing of the Holy Spirit, and know the things 
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freely given to us of God. And in all this 
our dealings must be carried on directly face 
to face with the Lord Jesus Christ, in whom 
all fulness dwells. 

Such were Christ’s rebukes to the luke- 
warm in Laodicea, and such they are to the 
same class in every Church. How truly Christ- 
like and full of gentleness they are! Notone 
syllable of harshness or bitterness is mingled 
with them. With unsparing faithfulness He 
exposes the hidden evils of the heart, and yet 
all is offered as a friendly counsel. Like a 
kind though skilful surgeon, while He probes 
He heals. Well is it for those that heed 
His loving voice and close at once with His 
advice. They can say with the Psalmist, 
“Thy gentleness hath made me great.” 
But for those who reject His counsel the 
Lord announces that He has a sharper and 
sterner form of discipline that shall be used 
before He leave them to themselves. He 
can chasten as well as rebuke. If, like a 
rebellious and disobedient child, they will 
not heed the parent’s voice, they must feel 
that parent’s rod. God’s dealings with His 
people are often dark and mysterious. As 
Cowper sang out of the depths of his painful 
experience,— 

‘* He plants His footsteps on the seas, 
And rides upon the storm.” 


Yet this is the clue which will eventually 


unravel the labyrinth of His inscrutable 
providence, ‘Whom the Lord loveth He 
chasteneth, and scourgeth every son whom 
He receiveth. If ye endure chastening, God 
dealeth with you as with sons; for what son 
is he whom the father chasteneth not?” 
(Hebrews xii. 6, 7.) So it has been wisely 
said, “God has one Son without sin, but no 
son without suffering.” Chastisement, sub- 
mitted to with faith and patience, and so 
sanctified to the sufferer’s welfare, is one 
of the most certain marks of sonship. 
It is the branch of the vine that beareth 
fruit, which the Husbandman carefully 
prunes, and never is He so near that branch 
as when He is pruning it. What cor- 
rection was employed towards the Laodiceans 
we are not told, but each child of God now 





has his own peculiar cross, heavier or lighter, 
appointed him, whether sickness, or losses, or 
bereavements, or the blighting of cherished 
hopes. Whatever particular form it may take, 
it is that tribulation which worketh patience, 
and patience experience, and experience hope, 
until the long train of secondary causes issues 
in that ‘“‘hope which maketh not ashamed, be- 
cause the love of God is shed abroad in the 
heart by the Holy Ghost, which is given 
to us.” 

Very much as a painter will first lay on the 
dark and dusky background to his picture, 
and then introduce ‘the brighter hues and 
exhibit his design the more effectively by the 
contrast, so the Author of the new creation, 
when He would depict His own perfect 
image anew on our imperfect souls, effects 
His gracious purposes by first laying on re- 
peated coats of the darker shades of sorrow 
and suffering. 

We have seen a poor bird assailed with 
stones by some thoughtless boy retreat to a 
higher branch of the tree, and if pursued 
again rise higher still from bough to bough, 
until at length he plumes his wings and flies 
away far from his assailant into the open 
firmament of heaven. So it has often been 
with the child of God. Neither cold nor hot, 
he has been clinging too closely to the 
vanities of the world. But trial after trial is 
sent, and his heart is gradually weaned from 
earthly objects and raised step by step nearer 
to heaven and God, until it is fain to take 
its final flight away from earth and beyond 
the stars to that blessed region, where “ the 
wicked cease from troubling and the weary 
are at rest.” Thus sanctified afflictions become 
spiritual promotions. That this may be the 
happy result, the Saviour says to all His 
lukewarm disciples, as He said to the 
Laodiceans, “Be zealous therefore, and 
repent.” Stir up and rekindle into fresh 
life the fire that is fast dying out on the altar 
of thine heart, seek to have the flame of thy 
love to God and man reanimated by the 
power of the Holy Spirit and in a closer 
| union with Me, and let thine be that “Godly 
'sorrow, which worketh repentance unto 
salvation, not to be repented of.” 
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BY DIONYSIUS, 
AUTHOR OF ‘‘StT, PauL’s MAN OF SIN,” *‘ ECHOES FROM PATMOS,’ 


’ 


ETC. 
IV. 


G2ROPHETS of the Old Testa-|may be termed acute science, with respect to 
ment, apostles of the New Testa- | ‘the things that are made,” that the effect of 
ment, as also the Divine Master | such knowledge is just the contrary of what 
Himself, have all alike signified | it ought to be. Instead of proving suggestive 
to the Church and to the world | to the creature of the “eternal power and 
that in the last days “there shall be signs in| Godhead” of the Creator, modern scientific 
the sun, and moon, and stars, and upon the | investigation seems to be crushing out all 
earth distress of nations, with perplexity, belief in the supernatural, or in anything 
because of the roaring of the sea and the/ greater than humanity itself. Man, proud 
billows ” (Luke xxi. 25, 26). man, evidently thinks that, at last, he has the 
The same authorities have also furnished a | world fairly within his grasp, that he is lord 
description of the precise nature of those of all, owing no allegiance to any cther being. 
signs that are to be seen in the figurative/ In the words of Emerson, the American 
heavens. The sun is to be ‘darkened, the| writer, “ he believes that the great material 
moon is no longer to yield light, the stars elements had their origin from his thoughts, 
are to fall out of their places, the powers and philosophy finds one essence collected 
or influences exercised by the heavens are to or distributed.” So recently as the opening 
be shaken. These are all very definite fore- of the British Association meeting at York, 
tellings of evidently great events, and two the president, Sir John Lubbock, after an 
questions at once obtrude themselves—in address of singular interest and value, exhi- 
what sense are we to understand the lan- bited the all-prevailing tendency of the age 
guage of the prophecy? and in what direc-|in his suggestion, as false as it is foolish, that 
tion are we to look for its fulfilment? The “the true test of the civilization of a nation 
language of the prophecy was well understood must be measured by its progress in science.” 
by those to whom it was first delivered, and Yet even so accomplished a master of phy- 
is equally well appreciated by many amongst |sical knowledge was, almost in the same 
ourselves who have been properly educated | breath, compelled to admit “the possibility of 
in that school of Oriental teaching, “the failure,” and instanced, amongst other draw- 
Bible.” A learned or elaborate treatise on backs, “the spirit of anarchy and socialism ” 
the force of the symbols employed (for they which is so threatening to the existence of all 
are symbols) is no more needed by such civilization, and which, undoubtedly, we owe 
people than was the intervention of a seer to|to that “secularization of politics,” and of 
explain to the patriarch Jacob his son education, for which the scientific world is 
Joseph’s dream; that “the sun and the| mainly responsible. 
moon and the eleven stars made obeisance| But although the element of faith is almost 
unto him.”’ “What,” cried the old man, lacking in the modern world, and the ‘“ men 
with instant rebuke, “is this dream that thou of sin” make such a firm stand at the 
hast dreamed? Shall I and thy mother and boundary line of the senses, refusing even 
thy brethren come to bow down ourselves to/to “look through nature up to nature's God,” 
thee to the earth?” (Gen. xxxviii. 10.) But there are yet existing “men of God” who 
in this incredulous age, and amidst people so can see Him who is invisible, “and who take 
sadly materialistic, and so increasingly sensu-| delight in the things pertaining to that other 
ous, some explanation of the beauty and/ universe which is as far above the physical in 
power of the imagery of this prophecy may rank and importance to man’s best interests 
be desirable, if only to revive a consciousness | as light is superior to darkness. The Greek 
of that universe, other than the physical, | philosopher, Aristotle, named that uni- 
which, though not seen, still exists, “being| verse which we moderns would call “the 
perceived through the things that are made ” | spiritual,” as “the metaphysical,” a title of 
(Rom. i. 20). We live, indeed, in a period |singular felicity. Metaphysics (Greek pera 
of such vast physical research, and of what|ra@ vod), after or beyond physics (era, 
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beyond, vac, nature). With Aristotle, 
“physics ” were first in order of study, and 
afterwards “metaphysics,” and this is the 
true natural order of things—the invisible 
being taught through the visible. Such at 
least is the teaching of ¢4e Book, whether so 
intended by Aristotle or not. 

Now the language of the prophecy under 
consideration is taken from the physical 
world, but the sense of the prophecy is to 
be found in the regions of the metaphysical. 
Under a magnificent allegory of some great 
overthrow of the physical universe, and 
suspension of the controlling laws necessary 
to a healthful continuance of this creation, 
we hive presented to us a sad picture of that 
overthrow of divine authority and divine 
ordainment in the sphere of politics which 
man himself is to effect at the very crisis of 
his history. The language is figurative, and 
highly descriptive of great political disturb- 
ance, and this also determines the direction 
in which we are to look for a fulfilment of 
the prophecy. 

“Politics ’ are defined by the lexicogra- 
pher as signifying the “science of govern- 
ment,” or “ that part of ethics (morals) which 
has to do with the regulation and government 
of a nation or state,” and including “the 
preservation and improvement of morals’’ 
(Webster). Accepting this definition as, in 
the main, a correct one, I. both understand 
and employ the term politics as inclusive 
of the entire range of government, whether 
pertaining to the State, to the Church, or to 
society in its smaller organizations. Govern- 
ment is necessary, and is of divine origin and 
ordainment. The absence of government 
implies chaos and night. The very g'obe 
we inhabit is first introduced to our notice 
in the Book of God as a thing of nought, 
and as a heap of death and destruction, the 
result of some great catastrophe. It was 
without form and void, and enveloped in 
darkness. Creative Power and Wisdom then 
set the whole mass in motion, and by the 
establishment of law and authority in the 
physical universe, life, order, and beauty 
were soon evolved from former desolations. 
The sun was established as the central 
luminary and authority —“the sun to govern 
the day.” The moon, with its borrowed or 
reflected light, wis ordained to occupy a 
secondary place in the firmament of power— 
“the moon to govern the night.” ‘The stars 
and planets had likewise their duties assigned 
to them as the “hosts of heaven,” for in the 
divine arrangement of physical authority 
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“He made the stars also.” It is obvious to 
the most exalted scientist, as well as to the 
lowest type of earth’s denizens, that in 
physics “the heavens do rule;” certain 
ordained powers holding the universe under 
control, and subject only to the will of the 
Creator who ordained them. 

With such an object lesson always present 
to observation, is it not surprising evidence 
of infirmity of mind and obduracy of will 
when we find whole races of men, and for 
many generations, waging an uncompromising 
war against the very principle of authority ? 
Law and authority are equa!ly necessary in 
the moral as in the physical world. Law 
and authority were as certainly and plainly 
established by God in the one sphere as in 
the other. For man to ignore, or to wish to 
ignore, the mighty lesson of divine authority, 
as evidenced by “the things that are made,” 
is to incur an overwhelming responsibility. 
He is altogether “ without excuse.” But the 
accurate correspondence of things moral and 
things material, in their respective spheres, 
is deserving of our most devout attention. 
Direct proofs of this harmony of design are 
abundantly diffused throughout the great 
twin volumes of Nature and Revelation. 
The same divine order is manifest in both, 
and there is the same reference of all power 
and authority to the great Supreme. God, 
and not man, is the Lord of the vineyard, 
on the testimony of both these witnesses. 

It is in that true unit of society—the 
family—that we best see the correspondence 
between authority as it exists both in the 
moral and material worlds. The father’s 
authority is supreme, and he, as the head 
of the institution, is its social sun. The 
mother’s authority is derived from the hus- 
band ; she is subordinate, even if co-ordinate,. 
and is the moon, or borrowed light of the 
household. The children are the stars in 
their ascending scale of age and dignity. 
Again, as sun and moon jointly and co- 
operatively govern the physical universe, so 
father and mother blend their respective 


a 


influences in ruling their children and their 
households. 

Kingdoms and nations, or even great 
empires, which are but still larger aggrega- 
tions of these multiples of the family unit, 
have also their corresponding luminaries. 
Emperors and kings are the suns of their 
respective dominions. Associated with the 
secular authority in all true and wise govern- 
ments, modelled after the divine plan, is a 
church, or religious authority, which has the 
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moon for its true emblem. In the princes, 
nobles, magistrates, and other dignitaries of 
a nation we have that starry host which com- 
plete the political firmament of divinely: 
instituted authority, set over the nations for 
the punishment of evil-doers, and for the 
praise of them that do well. Nurtured, as the 
English people have been from their earliest 
history, in an atmosphere of revolt against 
divine authority, it is, perhaps, difficult for 
them to realize their true position and respon- 
sibility in the grave matter now under con- 
sideration. The progress in evil has been 
so gradual as not to have aroused attention 
to its sad consequences, which have only 
developed likewise at a snail's pace. That 
licentious freedom which was claimed and 
enjoyed at first by a very few, and for many 
centuries by but a small minority of the 
population, has of late years, or within the 
last half-century, under the selfish exigency 
of political warfare, been extended to great 
masses of the people. By a rapid dénouement 
we are brought face to face with conse- 
quences which, could they have been earlier 
foreseen, might have averted from our 
nation many of those calamities which now 
seem to be inevitable. By the extension of 
the franchise we have but enlarged the area 
of a disease which signified certain death so 
soon as it should get firm hold of the system. 
I do rot say that the men of rank, and of 
parts, who first broke loose from the divine 
restraint could have consistently withheld 
the franchise from others ; but I do say that 
when the lustre ef divine authority was but 
partially veiled, and its impersonators per- 
formed the functions of government clothed 
in sackcloth, the nation was in happier case, 
even then, than now, when we experience a 
total eclipse of all light in the political 
heavens, and are fairly enveloped in the dark- 
ness of a lawlessness that must increasingly 
be felt. All the nations of Europe—once 
Christo-Roman—are in like case with our- 
selves, although with some of them the 
virus of lawlessness is even yet more fatally 
developed than with us. I shall, therefore, 
make my remarks general as well as _ par- 
ticular ; but, if I devote more attention to the 
institutions and principles developing in om 
own land, it must be understood I do so 
because I desire to enforce the lessons by 
illustrations more immediately available to 
the average knowledge of my countrymen. 


BRITAIN’S SUN IS DARKENED. 
The empire of Britain—upon which we 





vainly boast the sun never sets, physically, is 
an empire upon which the sun may yet be 
said never to shine—metaphysically. We 
have a monarchical government in theory, but 
a republican government in practice. We 
possess a political sun, indeed, of the truest 
type, a monarchy which in theory embodies 
the principle of “divine right,” which rules 
“by the grace of God,” and is responsible 
only to the Most High; but, by the exercise 
of our free-will and self-will, we have de- 
prived ouselves of all the virtuous and 
vivifying influences which belong to this 
paternal monarchy. In effect, this nation 
with the utmost deliberation has declined to 
remain under the government of God, and 
hence its sun is darkened. 

By some strange delusion we fancy our: 
selves a loyal people, whereas we take 
uncommon care that no real test shall ever 
be applied to what is, after all, a mere 
antiquarian sentiment. As far as my ob- 
servations, extending over thirty years of 
manhood, are concerned, I cannot discover 
any reason for believing that the loyalty of 
the people would stand under the least 
opposition from the Crown to any measure 
that might be passed by the House of 
Commons. The first Christians were loyal 
to Cesar, and patiently endured sufferings 
at the hands of Cesar and his nominees, so 
proving their loyalty. We call ourselves 
Christians also, but reverse the Christian rule 
of obedience to authority, and by so doing 
we have subverted the very kingdom of 
God. God cannot govern unless man sub- 
mits, for to deprive man of his free-will 
would be to remove from him all responsi- 
bility, and reduce him to the level of the 
lower animals. Man cannot submit to God, 
unless he submits to the agents or ministers 
of God, and discerns God in the flesh, 
which is the declared “mystery of godliness,” 
or reverence. Atheists and Secularists, who 
deny God, quite naturally mock at all idea of 
“God in the flesh,” or as it might be put of 
“divine authority exercised by a fellow- 
creature.” And yet no other kind of 
authority is, after all, available or practicable 
in this world than that of man, and the real 
question at issue is as to whether the chief 
ruler is to be controlled by God or by man— 
in fact, whether we are to be subject to the 
laws—-the light—the will of Heaven, which 
must ever be equally beneficent to all men, 
or subject to the capricious and ignorant 
selfishness of a mere majority of votes or 
voices, regardless of any fixed rules or 
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principles of justice and equity. The term/in our midst from the days of the Roman 
anarchy fitly expresses the condition of | Empire, and long prior to its public recogni- 
things now prevailing here and elsewhere as|tion as a divine light and a heavenly con- 
a consequence of the overthrow of divine |stellation by Constantine the Great. This 
right. Without a prince, or leader, we may | political moon shone for a few centuries with 
contend, we may quarrel, we may coerce|no ordinary brightness, and brought forth 
one another for a time, but we can have no/many precious fruits in our land, until, with 
settled and orderly government. Our sun|the arrival of our Teutonic forefathers, its 
is darkened, and no good intentions can |lustre began to dim, and its witnessing was for 
ripen, or good deeds be stored, whilst the|a long period carried on under a cloud, that 
chief fertilizing authority is absent. The |is, in sackcloth. Religious strife, consequent 
mere shadow of a monarchy will not suffice.|on the exaggerated assertion of individual 
Of what avail is the effigy if the voice that|rights, led to much persecution, and the 
speaks through it is the mere echo of some | political moon was frequently “turned into 
Birmingham caucus or revolutionary con-|blood.” Little by little has the true and 
spiracy? Of what use is it to pray, Sunday | useful political influence of the Church been 
by Sunday, that the Lord of Princes would | undermined by the progressively secularizing 
so influence and dispose the hearts of our| tendencies of recent times, until, at last, we 
Sovereigns that they may govern us wisely | witness in our day a. Church with its hierarchy 
and well, whilst all the time we mean to/|still established in full external splendour, 
govern the nation ourselves, and have not the| but yet lacking even the necessary authority 
least intention of submitting ourselves to the | to administer its own internal affairs. Truly 
mighty hand of God? Of what value to a|may it be said that the moon of Britain gives. 
wronged and ill-used subject is a monarch|no light. The laws of the Church are fixed 
who can never be approached but by per-|and unalterable as regards doctrines and 
mission of the so-called people’s ministers ?} morals. ‘These are embodied in that written, 
The life of monarchy is extinct, the breath} Word of Almighty Wisdom, the completed 
is absent from the carcase, which, in a figura-|canon of Scripture, to which nothing is to be 
tive sense, lies unburied and exposed to the|added, and from which nothing is to be 
sight of the people in the places of power. ‘The | deducted. The authority of the Church is 
political sun shines no longer; and as the| administrative only. She has to expound 
physical world would be without the literal|and to interpret the true divine standard of 
sun, so is the moral world to-day by reason of| right and wrong, she has to maintain due 
the absence of that central luminary which| order and discipline in her communion and 
God designed in order to infuse justice and | fellowship ; but even so well guarded and so 
equity amongst all ranks and classes of man-| beneficent a measure of authority as this, 
kind. We must not forget also that the| just because it is authority, is objected to 
family institution is itself a standing protest;and resented by the modern world. The 
against democracy and republicanism ; and if} Episcopal bench, nominally appointed by 
I needed any strong proof of the sinister and| the Crown, but in reality by the successful 
cruel intentions of many popular leaders in| politicians of the day, does not possess the 
the revolutionary ranks, I should find it in | needful unity to make its power something 
their determined efforts to undermine and|that might be felt. The Houses of Con- 
destroy the family institution. | vocation are nothing more than mere debat- 
I shall discuss the subject more at length| ing assemblies, imperfectly constituted, and 
in my sixth and last paper, and I only allude | altogether without any authority or useful 
to it here as an additional argument in proof} influence in the country. 
that the sun of authority is darkening through | Outside the boundaries of the so-called 
out the moral universe. Anglican communion are multitudes of seets, 
} howling for its disestablishment and dis- 
BRITAIN'S MOON GIVES NO LIGHT. endowment, because they think that the 
A volume, recently published, and entitled, | Church is not entitled to claim apostolic and 
“ Eighteen Centuries. of Church History,”| divine authority for its existence and for its 
informs us of the fact that Britain has had| form of government and doctrine, 
an ecclesiastical authority, as the moon, in its Inasmuch as the Church is, and must be, 
political firmament, for nearly eighteen hun-| exclusive, they are offended at her. If the 
dred years, ‘he Christian Episcopal Church, | Church would or could become latitudinarian, 
with a true apostolic succession, has existed | the sects would be reconciled, but otherwise 
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‘they have leagued themselves together for 
‘her destruction. 

The mere existence of a Church, with a 
divinely appointed ministry, and fixed articles 
of belief, must be an offence to all those who 
claim the right of choosing for themselves, 
and of evolving their own standard of right 
and wrong, who object alike to all creeds 
and subscriptions, who think diversity pre- 
ferable to unity, and who leave to the religious 
world the simple alternative of strife or in- 
difference. The Church, like the world, is 
suffering from a painful suspension of its 
natural and- divine authority, and for which 
no attempted human substitute can be found 
effectual. The so-called “rights of private 
judgment” are the religious equivalent of 
the so-called “rights of man” in politics. 
Both lead to anarchy and end in negation. 
Mazzini, the Italian revolutionist, in his 
“Thoughts on Democracy in Europe,” gave 
expression to some ideas so fruitful in their 
evidence that I ask the reader to study and 
remember them. He _ says, ‘“ Whoever 
examines things at all seriously will perceive 
that the doctrine of individual rights is essen- 
tially and in principle only a great and holy 
protest in favour of human liberty against 
oppression of every kind. Its value, there- 
fore, is purely negative. It is able to destroy; 
it is impotent to found. It is mighty to 
break chains ; it has no power to knit bonds 
of co-operation and love’ (page 184). ‘That 
which now destroys humanity is the want of a 
common faith, of a common thought, attach- 
ing earth to heaven, the universe to God” 


(page 245). 
BRITAIN’S STARRY FIRMAMENT IS SHAKEN, 


Besides the sun and the moon there are 
the subordinate authorities of the political 
firmament, and these are equally introduced 
to notice in the symbolic prophecy. These 
secondary powers of Governments—as the 
stars—are to fall out of their assigned places 
of trust and duty. Kings and priests—as 
the suns and moons of their respective 
dominions— have been already disposed of, 
and the revolutionary spirit is now busily 
engaged in undermining and destroying 
every other vestige of authority having the 
least claim to reverence, on the ground of 
divine right or ordainment, or that is not 
abjectly subject to the “will of the people.” 
France destroyed her nobility, and con- 
fiscated their lands. Ireland is seething, at 
this moment, in a cauldron of revolt against 
landlords, and conspiring to deprive them of 





their legal rights and possessions. On every 
occasion when our House of Lords exercises 
its solemn trust and privilege in a manner to 
impose the least restraint upon the popular 
Chamber, there arise, instantly, men to 
curse, and to threaten it with extinction. 
Even ministers of the Crown are at times 
unable to control their fiery zeal for anarchy, 
but join in the cursing and threatening of 
the Peers by revolutionary herds. Nobles 
already fallen from their high estate — are 
willing also to prostitute their great social 
influence in the cause of overthrow and 
destruction. 

Even the magistracy and the judges are 
threatened, and that irremovability of office, 
which has always been considered the neces- 
sary guarantee for impartial administration 
and the best security for true liberty, is to be 
abolished, and the principle of periodical 
election substituted for it. 

In the words of a proclamation issued by 
the French National Convention in the end 
of the last century—‘ The only source of 
legitimate power is henceforth to be the 
people. They shall proclaim the sovereignty 
of the people, and the suppression of a// 
existing authority.” 

Sun, moon, and stars obscured, and so 
deprived of all influence or control over 
earth and sea, what other results could pos- 
sibly be expected than those predicted in the 
prophecy? “Distress of the nations, in 
perplexity,” because of the stormy sea and 
tempest which the world, without divine 
government, must experience, as a most 
natural consequence. People “fainting,” 
or even “ expiring,” for fear, and for expecta- 
tion of the evident sequel to so much wil- 
fulness and wickedness. 

The divine predictions touching the over- 
throw of all authority in the last days are too 
numerous and too precise to admit of any 
reasonable doubt as to the significance of 
their testimony. Daniel the prophet tells of 
the casting down of “the stars,” the “ host 
of heaven,” and of the “ place of His sanc- 
tuary,” the Church. In the same chapter of 
Daniel (viii.) the secular powers are de- 
scribed as “the host,” and the spiritual as 
“the sanctuary ;” oragain, as “the mighty,” 
and “the holy people.” St. Matthew, St. 
Mark, and St. Luke, all repeat the same 
foretelling, under analogous emblems. Men- 
tion is even made in Acts ii. of the great final 
catastrophe. St. Paul to Timothy, St. Peter, 
St. Jude, and St. John in the 6th, 11th, 12th, 
and 13th chapters of his Apocalypse add their 
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witnessing to the great fact that man, in his 
revolt against Cod and apostasy from God, 
would “oppose himself and exalt himself 
above all that is called God, or that is wor- 
shipped ” (2 Thess. ii.). 

A placard which was placed in one of the 
newspaper offices at the period of the great 
French Revolution almost paraphrased this 
remarkable statement of St. Paul. It began 
“What is God? The tyrant idea personified. 
What is the God idea promulgated for? To 
subjugate the many for the benefit of the 


the very climax of revolution and rebellion, 
a spectacle which must have been present to 
the mind of Clifford when he announced 
that “the kingdom of man is at hand;” 
and also in full possession of the thoughts 
of Clootz the Jacobin, to whom Carlyle 
attributes the declaration, ‘‘ There shall be 
universal republic now, and one god only, 
Le Peuple.” 

But, if we even set aside for a moment, in 
our argument, as the men of sin set aside in 
their profession and conduct, all reference to 





few. How is this contrived? The God 


idea conveys the notion of superior and | 
inferior; produces worship, prostration of | 


intellect, and subjugation.” 

All belief in a Divine Being owning the| 
world, making laws for its wise and righteous | 
government, and ordaining and controlling | 
governors for the due and diligent adminis- | 
tration of the same, seems to have passed | 
away from modern society. The late Lord | 
Macaulay, in his essay on the present Prime | 
Minister's book on * Paternal Government | 
in Church and State,” repudiated Mr. Glad- | 
s one’s argument, on the ground that he could | 
not prove that a king loved his subjects as | 
a father loved his children! Had Lord| 
Macaulay only seen Him, by the eye of 
faith, who being invisible yet controls the| 
hearts of kings, he would have more correctly | 
appreciated the beauty of that divine govern-| 
ment which he sought to discredit. It is| 
just this want of faith, or this apostasy from 
the faith, which fully explains the annihila- 
tion by the modern world of “ majesty and 
worship,” and should prepare us for the 
terrible anarchy which must follow. 

MAN MOUNTS THE THRONE. 

The theoretical as well as practical con- 
sequence of denying the existence of God, 
or of a merely negative recognition of God, 
is a reference of all authority to the highest 
expression of power found within the limits 
of the visible world—that is to man. Your 
materialist, who will not, or cannot, see God, 
and who objects to the divine sovereignty 
operating through human instrumentality, 
“God in the flesh,” hesitates not for an 
instant to clothe himself, or his elected 
fellow-creature, with attributes far more pre- 
tentious and all-abounding than any professed 
by kings and priests owning allegiance to 
Heaven. ‘To quote the language of St. Paul, 
‘“‘ He as God sitteth in the seat (or dwelling- 
place) of God, shewing (or displaying) him- 
self as if he were God.” Here we seeexhibited 








the “ Divine Husbandman,” nothing satisfac- 
tory or logical or true can be evolved out of 
thit new order of things which the Book of 
God proclaims to be “a mystery of lawless- 
ness.” All those who repudiate God are 
necessarily without law, or lawless. Man 
cannot make laws for man that shall be laws 
at all in any true sense, or binding upon the 
conscience of a fellow-man. Laws not in- 
fluencing the conscience are not laws at all 
for any useful or abiding purpose, but are 
merely the utterance of force. 

Only the true owner of a property can put 
up a fence, and man owns nothing that is not 
common to hisrace. Law (=a fence) is not 
the will of one man therefore, or of one 
million of men, but solely the will of God 
as Owner of the world. If we exclude God 
we fall back on common rights, and on a 
communism more communistic than the 
wildest fancies of the most advanced pro- 
letariat ever conceived. I can only suppose 
it was to these common rights which the 
avowed atheist and his friends appealed 
during the recent session of Parliament 
when they sought his admission into the 
legislative chamber ; and I must confess that, 
if the chamber acknowledges no other law 
than the will of its majority, it excludes the 
atheist by force only, and that in the long 
run will be found to be “ no remedy.” Many 
religious Members of Parliament must feel 
keenly the difficulty of their position, and I 
commend to such the consideration of the 
subject treated in this article. 

The atheistical proposition is, that God is 
not, that God, if He exist, has not spoken 
to man, that He has neither declared His 
will nor manifested Himself in the flesh 
according to the Christian teaching. 

The sectarian proposition admits that God 
has spoken, has even made His will known, 
and issued righteous mandates, but denies 
that God has ever appointed agents or 
authorities to administer His laws. If, how- 
ever, the interpretation of law and of truth is 
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left to each individual conscience on the; and setteth up another.” The idea of any 
false plea that “all the people are holy,| sound and righteous government emanating 
every one of them,” where is the unity ?| from persons who are the nominees of the 
where is the security? What sort of society| governed is surely wrong. Government by 
can long exist on such an hypothesis? The|the people and for the people is a living 
first of these orders of ideas denies God as a| hypocrisy, and if ‘‘loaves and fishes” were 
lawmaker, the second and less consistent| not to be had or were impossible of attain- 
supplants God as a ruler, whilst both alike| ment in one form or the other, where should 
issue in absolute lawlessness. The first is| we find men willing to be made the sport of 
positive atheism, the second is negative|a multitude, the mere creatures of a mob ? 
Christianity, and both break up the solidarity} When God’s two witnesses were slain, the 
of mankind, and dissolve society into its} slayers of those twowitnesses rejoiced, because 
constituent atoms. The one is “opposition|the hindrances to their nefarious intentions 
to God,” the other is “exaltation above| were removed. They quickly evidenced what 
God,” as manifest in the flesh. was the real aim and object of their 
I have already quoted from a work by/ rebellion, by sending “ gifts one to another.” 
Mazzini, and as his “Thoughts on De-|What a picture this is of all modern 
mocracy ” are so searchingly wise, and his|democratic governments! The wheels of 
testimony should be bey-nd all suspicion of| republican institutions would drag heavily 
any personal or sinister intention, I feel it|enough but for the constant oiling or greas- 
right to again stsengthen my argument by an|ing, by which in symbolic language the 
appeal to its pages. Mazzini fully recognised | modern man admits his serious turpitude 
the doctrine of the so-called “rights of man,”} Our politicians send gifts one to another. 
but he altogether failed to see how any society | It is not from a sense of duty or a feeling of 
could exist without common obedience | self-sacrifice that men energize themselves for 
to something above all such rights. “ Rights | political or party warfare. When out of 
no doubt exist,” he wrote, ‘but when the| office everything is and must be wrong, when 
rights of one individual happen to clash with| in office everything is and must be perfect. 
those of another, how can we hope to recon: | This is the only inheritance left to us as the 
cile and harmonize them if we do not refer| result of our revolt against Heaven; we are 
to something which is above all rights? And}crushed under the combined oppression of 
when the rights of an individual, or of many | covetousness and place-hunting. Bribery is 
individuals, clash with the rights of the|the natural order of things, I might almost 
country, to what tribunal shall we appeal ?” | say the necessary order of things, where 
Mazzini evidently objected to the applica-| government is taken by turns, and the appli- 
tion of force by man against fellow-man. He|cants are more numerous than the offices. 
at least was sufficiently candid to admit the} M. de Montalembert, a writer of no mean 
awful negation involved in the overthrow of | eminence, has thus described this disease of 
authority, and he did not, like so many| democracy :—“ The universal and_ furious 
amongst ourselves, rejoice in the power of} passion for place renders society a prey 
brute majorities, and exercise the mandate|upon which whole generations of parasites 
of a mob with the hauteur of a Caesar. live, until such time as other generations of 
“‘What right have you merely as a majority | famished candidates shall have succeeded 
to compel obedience to laws which do not| in replacing them by miracles of servility, or 
accord with individual desires and aspira-|by the rising tide of revolution” (August 
tions? What right have you to punish a| 31, 1863). 
violation of such laws? ‘The rights of each| Here in England we have presented to us 
individual are equal. The mere faci of|the curious spectacle of men and statesmen 
living together in society does not create ajin high places who received their appoint- 
single one. Society has greater fower, not| ments, with all the honour and emoluments 
greater rights, than the individual” (p. 272). | attached thereto, as rewards for party or 
political services, yet arousing themselves to 
a high pitch of assumed virtuous indignation 
The natural order of promotion is from| because working men receive a dinner ora 
above. It is equally the divine order of things;| bribe for their vote. If bribery is to be 
for, asthe Psalmist declares, it “cometh neither | abolished—and it ought to be abolished—no 
from the east, nor yet from the west,” andwhy?| more Peers should be made for political 
God is the Judge! ‘‘ He putteth down one,| reward, no more appointments; whether in 
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Church or State, should be made from party 
motives. The audacity of proposing to| 
punish with imprisonment a poor man who! 
sells his vote whilst the political heroes revel 
in an ocean of mutual promotion is too much 
for simple-hearted patience to endure. 

In America there is no disguise, and no 
hypocrisy. There, a change of President 
signifies a change in every public officer 
throughout the country. The President 
rewards those who helped to gain him the 
position ; and turns out those who had been 
the prop of his predecessors. ‘There is this 
merit in the system, as practised in the 
United States, that al! is done openly, and is 
regarded as something quite in order, and, 
under all the circumstances, just, as well as 
expedient. In England we keep up the 
pretence of promotion from above, whereas 
it comes really from beneath. Although 
ratified in the name of the Crown, all promo- 
tion emanates from the people. The minis- 
try, elect of the people, appoint generals, 
governors, bishops, judges, nobles, and a 
host of subordinate officers, from the ranks 
of their good friends and supporters. We 
retain the forms of godliness, but we deny 
the power therof. 


/ 


MAN Vé7sus MAN. THE CERTAIN SEQUEL. 


If we could assume for one moment that 
God was not, or that He had given up this 
world for ever and unreservedly into the 
hands of man, it would not be difficult to 
prove even then a coming desolation as great 
and as significant as would happen to the 
physical world if the material heavens were 
literally to “‘depart asa scroll when it is rolled 
together; and every mountain and island were 
moved out of their places”’ (Rev. vi. 12 
14). Witnesses spring up in all directions to 
point the moral of man’s sad revolt against 
authority. “At the present day,” wrote 
Mazzini, ‘“‘ by dint of analyzing, dividing, and 
subdividing, the unity of man has almost 
entirely disappeared. As before the unity 


of God was revealed by Moses, Pagan poly- 
theism had broken it up, and parcelled it 
out, into fragments, making of one Creator so 
many separate divinities, so the materialist 
analysis of modern times has broken up and 
parcelled out the human being into his 
several faculties.’ 


? 


And again, “ Materialism, 
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through the worship of interest, would inevit- 
ably drag you down to egotism and anarchy’ 
(page 261). 

A French officer of Cuirassiers, Count de 
Mun, thus addressed his warning to a large 
gathering of working men in the year 1878. 
Speaking of the Revolution, he said :—“ It 
assigns personal interest as the motive for 
his (the working man’s) exertions, and de- 
priving the sovereign power of the duty of 
protection, which is the justification of its 
right, suppressing at one blow every kind of 
tutelary intervention (here we have the sun, 
moon, and stars of the prophecy), it has given 
up in a defenceless condition the weakest 
to the tender mercies of the strongest, thus 
creating individualism and throwing the 
gates open to free competition, that is to 
say, implacable war, which can only be com- 
pared to those duels fought in the great 
American rivers between the steamers of 
rival companies, each of which strives to 
beat the other at the expense of scattering 
the crew and passengers to the four winds of 
heaven by an explosion. - Here are fellows 
calling themselves sons of the Revolution, 
and they actually will not tolerate that other 
people should discuss and judge them. They 
have driven God out of our laws and insti- 
tutions, they have sapped the foundations of 
all authority and respect, and they now 
claim for themselves an obedience which 
they deny to God.” 

Let me also in conclusion quote once 
more from the Italian patriot, for his words 
are truer than any I could frame, and will 
weigh heavier in the scale of evidence. 
‘‘In commerce you have achieved anarchy, 
that is to say, the oppression of the weak. 
In politics, liberty, that is to say, the derision 
of those who have neither time, nor means, 
nor instruction sufficient to enable them to 
exercise their rights. In morals you have 
achieved egotism, that is to say, the isolation 
and ruin of the weak who cannot raise them- 
selves.” 

Well did Mazzini say that, ‘“ What the 
world thirsts for at present is, whatever some 
may say, authority.” Yes, it is the light of 
the sun, and of the moon, and of the stars, 
which is lacking in the modern world, and 
may God turn the minds of the people to 
see this ere the nation is engulphed. 
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ONE LESSER JOY. 











One Lesser Joy. 


‘\i7 HAT is the dearest happiness of heaven ? 
\\ Ah, who shall say ? 


So many wonders, and so wondrous fair, 
Await the soul who, just arrivéd there 
In trance of safety, sheltered and forgiven, 
Opens glad eyes to front the eternal day : 


Relief from earth’s corroding discontent, 
é Relief from paia, 
The satisfaction of perplexing fears, 
Full compensation for the long, hard years. 
Full understanding of the Lord’s intent, 
The things that were so puzzling made quite plain: 


And all astonished joy as to the spot, 
From further skies, 
Crowd our beloved with white winged feet, 
And vvices than the chiming harp more sweet 
Faces whose fairness we had half forgot, 
And outstretched hands, and welcome in their eyes— 


Heart cannot image forth the endless store 
We may but guess. 
But this one lesser joy I hold my own: 
All shall be known in heaven ; at last be known 
The best and worst of me; the less, the more. 
My own shall know—and shall not love me less. 


Oh, haunting shadowy dread which underlies 
All loving here ! 
We inly shiver as we whisper low, 
“Oh, if they knew—if they could only know, 
Could see our naked souls without disguise— 
How they would shrink from us and pale with fear!” 


The bitter thoughts we hold in leash within 
But do not kill; 
The petty anger and the mean desire, 
The jealousy which burns—a smouldering fire— 
The slimy trail of half-unnoted sin, 
The sordid wish which daunts the nobler will. 


We fight each day with foes we dare not name. 
We fight, we fail ! 

Noiseless the conflict and unseen of men ; 
We rise, are beaten down, and rse again, 
And all the time we smile, we move, the same, 

And even to dearest eyes draw close the veil. 


But in the blessed heaven these wars are past ; 
Disguise is o’er ! 
With new anointed vision face to face, 
We shall see all, and clasped in cluse embrace 
Shall watch the haunting shadow flee at last, 
And know as we are known, and fear no more. 


SUSAN 
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THE MAGAZINE FOR SUNDAY. 


THE QUIVER. 


Containing in 


Every Monthly Part Suitable Reading for 
Every Sunday in the Month for 
Every Member of the Family. 
—+~o 
*,* The NOVEMBER PART, issued October 25, price 6d., commences the 
NEW VOLUME for 1881-2. 
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PROGRAMME OF THE New VoLUME — 


By the Ricut Rev. Bisrop ASHTON OXENDEN, D.D. 


Helps to Private Devotion. 


For Taz Man or Business. | For Tuz Younc. | For Tue Servant. 





By the Rev. J. STOUGHTON, D.D. 


The Church of the First-Born. 
1. Its IMMENsITY. 3. Irs Prace or Worsuir, 
2. Its DrversitiEs. 4- Its Bgauty AND BLESsEDNESS. 
5. Its Hymn oF Praise. 





By the Rev. P. B. POWER, M.A., Author of “‘ The ‘I will’s’ of the Psalms,” &c.. 


That we should Walk in His Footsteps. 


1. THe Footsters or Opepience. 4- Tue Footsteps or Ministry To Oruers, 
2. Tus Foorsters or TEMPTATION, 5. Tue Footsters or Praver. 
3. Tus Foorsrers or Surrsrinc. 6. Tue Foorsters or Symratuy Anp Love. 





By the Rev. HENRY ALLON, D.D. 


Christ the World’s Light. A Series of Papers. 


z. Curist’s CLaim. 3. His Teacninc asouT Human Nature, 
2. His TzacHinc asout Gop. 4 His TEACHING ABOUT THE HEREAFTER. 





By EMMA RAYMOND PITMAN, 


Consecrated Womanly Genius and Devotion. 


1. Tue Genius or Puitanturoric Lirera- | 4. Tue Genius or Domestic Sonc: Mrs. 


ture: Hannah More. ; — So 
: Fi 5. THe Service or SooTuinG THE Sorrow- 
2. Seexinc Out tHe Lost: Ziizabeth Fry. went Sadek Manes 


3 Worx ror THE CuuRcH oF CuristT: | 6. Work amonGc Dastirute EmiGRANTs; 
Huntingdon, Mrs. Chisholm. 





By the Rav. W. M. STATHAM, Author of “ Words of Help,” &c. 


Christian Gifts of Healing. 


1. THe Heauinc or Sorrow. 4. Tue Heatine or Division. 
2. THe Heauinc or Dovsr. 5. THe Hgavinc or TemPeRAMENT. 
3. Tus Heacinc or SeraraTIon. 6. Tz Hgainc or ANxisty. 
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Programme of the New Volume of THE QUIVER (continued)— 
By the Rev. R. SHINDLER, Author of ‘‘ Witnesses for Christ in the World’s Work,” 
Answers to Prayer for Christian Work. 


1. How Joxun .Gosswer’s PRAYERS WERE 4. GEORGE MULLER AND HiS ORPHANAGES: 
ANSWERED. How Tuovsanps ag® Fep Datry In 
ANSWER TO PRAYER. 

5. EMMANUE!, WicKERN: How nuts RouGH 
House was Founprep By PRAYER. 

3. Lovis Hanns, OF HERMANSBURG, AND 6. Tue Littte Banp at HerrNuvuT, AND 
HIS PEOPLE; AN INSTANCE OF WHAT How Gop HAS ANSWERED THEIR 
PRAYER CAN DO. PRAYERS. 


2. A, H. Franke: How unis Institutions 
WERE ESTABLISHED BY PRAYER. 








3y the Rev. W. M. JOHNSTONE, M.A., Author of ‘‘ Workers for God,” &c. 


Shadows and Sunshine of the Way. 


1. SIN AND SALVATION, 3. Sorrow anv ComFort. 
2. TEMPTATION AND REscug. 4- DEATH AND THE Lire To Comg, 





By the Rev. W. WALTERS, Author of ‘‘ Lessons of the Leaves,” &c. 
Lessons from Nature’s Own Book. 


1. Lessons OF THE SEA 4 Lessons or THE RAIN. 
2. LESSONS OF THE MOUNTAINS. 5. LESSONS OF THE STARS. 
3. Lessons OF THE LIGHT. 6. Lessons or THE Orgs. 





By the Rev. GORDON CALTHROP, M.A., Author of “‘ Flowers from the Garden of God,” &c, 


Half-Hours with the Children. Familiar Teachings 


in Sacred Subjects. 


1. In THE GARDEN AND OuT OF IT. 4. THe Frizgnp or Gop, 

2. THe Gopiess Race, 5. JACOB AND Esau. 

3. NOAH AND THE ARK. 6. THe Favourite Son. 
&c, &e. 





By. C. DESPARD, Author of ‘‘ When the Tide was High,” “ Our New Neighbour,” &c. 


Into a Larger Room. Serial Story. 





By EDWARD GARRETT, Author of “A Rich Woman.” 
Equal to the Occasion. Serial Story. 





By GEORGE WEATHERLY. 


The Children’s Sundays. Hymns and Poems for 
Sunday Reading and Learning. 


1. A CHRISTIAN MARTYR. 8. FEATHERED SuPPLIANTS, 
2, Tue DrirTinGc oF THE LEAVES. 9. Tue SNowprop. 
3. Fishers oF MEN. 10. THE BUDDING oF THE TREES, 
4. THOMAS THE DovusTER. 11. LHe Trrumext oF CHRIST. 
5. Tue BrrrTHpay or CHRISTIANITY. 12. Perer’s Denrar. 
6. Tue FatTugr’s Love, 13. Trug Couracs, ; 
7. THe First MISSIONARY. ac.’ 14. THE WaLk To Emmaus. 
Cc. &c 








*,* Order the NOVEMBER PART of THE QUIVER, price 6d. (ready 
OCT. 25), commencing the NEW VOLUME. 


Parents, Teachers, Guardians, Sunday School Superintendents, and 
all interested in the spread of sound and elevating literature, are invited 
to apply for Prospectuses of the New Volume of THE QUIVER, which wilt 
be sent post free in any quantities desired for distribution. 


CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN & CO., Ludgate Hill, Lendon. 
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Now ready, PART 1, price 7d. 


Cassell’s Illustrated Universal History, 


From the Earliest Period to the Present Time. 


*,* With PART 1 is issued a Large Presentation Plate—“AN AUDIENCE AT 
AGRIPPA’S,” by ALMA TADEMA, R.A. 
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Now ready, PART 1, price 7d. 


Gleanings from Popular Authors, 


TNustrated throughout with ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS by the best Artists, 
TO BE COMPLETED IN 24 PARTS. 
CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN & CO., Ludgate Hill, London. 
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NOTICE. 


CASSELL’S FAMILY MAGAZINE 


commences a NEW VOLUME ix NOVEMBER, and a 
Programme of the New Features will be issued in the Part 
published Oot. 25. 

The OCTOBER PART, now ready, price 7d., contains— 
The Training ane % om of the Elemen- | On Over-Doing Things. By A Famny 














tary Schoo. Doctor. 


Walks about wena 

“Keep your Own Bide of the Way.” 

AB Birebaa y Ode. New — 

London Fires and Firem 

Some Desneenh poquaiatances: A Sza- 
SIDE STOR 

A Few Words about Woodcocks. 

How eemaneen. is Effected. 

The Philosophy of Clothing. 





Garde in October, 
A Swim for Life: A Western Episode, 
What to Wear: Chit-Chat on Dress, 
ya Paris CORRESPONDENT. 
therer. 


Serial Stories :— 
= Te anesseE OF DOROTHY 
MAJOR GODFROY'S enero 
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On Oct. 25 will be published, price 6d., 


SNOW TIME and GLOW TIME: 


BEING THE 


“Little Polks” Annual for 1882, 


Ge An Announcement of a New Competition of an entirely novel 
character, in which Prizes in Money and Books to the value of £76 
are offered, will be found in SNOW TIME AND GLOW TIME. 


CASSELL, PETTER GALPIN & CO., Ludgate Hill, London. 








In MONTHLY Parts, price 7d. Part 1 ready Oct. 25. 


OUR HOMES, 
and How to Make them Healthy. 


* * This important work rh be edited by SHIRLEY FORSTER MURPHY, Member 
of the Royal ya College of Su = &e., and will contain Contributions by Kosert BRUDENELL 
CaRTER, bi R,C Paangis ps CuaumonT, M.D., F.R.S.; W. H. Corriecp, 

We Pia dass’ t Easst F.L.S., F.G.S.; Rosert W, Epis, F.S.A.; RocErs 

FigLp, C E; Douctas Gatren, C.B., F.R S.; THOMAS Eccigston Giss ; J. WaLLace 

Pxccs, C .E.; J. NerTen RADCLIFFE, M.R.G.S. ; B. W. Ricwarpson, M: D., F.R.S.; 


PuratvaL Gornon Situ, F.R.1.B.A.; Kerru D. Youne, A.R.LBA; Puts BRowNE. 
Prospectuses at all Booksellers’, or post free from 
Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co., Ludgate Hill, London. 
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The Magazine of AKT. 
NOTICE.—The FIRST PART of a NEW 
VOLUME will be published Oct. 25, price 
One Shilling, and will contain a beautiful 
Original Etching, by G. P. Jacoms Hoon, 
entitled “The Fisher Folks’ Harvest.” Jn 
the CurRENT Part will be found a summary of 
the very attractive Programme which the Editor 

has arranged to appear in the New Volume. 


“The title ‘ MAGAZINE OF ART,’” says Zhe Times, “is no mis- 
nomer, for within a convenient compass the Magazine contains a 
very Storehouse of Art. The illustrations range from the freest of 
Etchings and Woodcuts up to the most elaborate Engravings, the 
letterpress being particularly good and varied to suit all tastes, from 
the most to the least artistic.” 


CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN & CO., Ludgate Hill, London. 





PICTURESQUE EUROPE in Shilling Monthly Parts. 


In order to bring this Magnificent Work within the reach of 
the general public, Messrs. CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN & Co. 
have the pleasure to announce that they have arranged to 
issue 


Picturesque Europe 


In MONTHLY PARTS at ONE SHILLING. 
PART 1 ready OCTOBER 25. 


“Nothing on so grand a scale as PicruRESQUE Europe has been 
planned before, nor anything, so far as we know, so well executed.” 
— Spectator. 

“It is impossible to convey any idea of the wealth of beauty to 
be found in these pages. . . Never, perhaps, in our time, have 
such beautiful illustrations, specially executed and carefully printed, 
been placed within the reach of the ordinary purchaser.”— World. 

“Certainly we know of nothing to compare with PicruRESQUE 
Europe.” —Art Journal. 

'e” Prospectuses and Specimen Pages may be had at all Booksellers’, or 
will be sent post free on application to the Publishers, CASSELL, 
PEITTER, GALPIN & CO., Ludgate Hill, London. 
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_ other J Medical Men, have ‘given, unqualified testimony 





as possessing most important elements calculated to r 
ng It is effervescing and tasteless, forming 


and FEVERISH COLDS; 
MEASLES, and ERUPTIVE or SKIN CO 

DR. ALEX: MILN#B.—* In searching for the best com- =< 
bination of Salines we alighted on that of Mr. Lamplough. 
Its utility as a remedy in fevers and as a cooling drink in 
diseases of chilfiren, such as Scarlet Fever, Measles, &c., has {7 
been testified to by the leading members of the profession, ” fi 
“I prescribe it ey my. patients frequently.”-19th May,1880. 

er. Majest; resentative, the GOVERN NOR OF 

SIERRA {BONE states :—‘ It is of great value, and 
I shall rejoice to hear itis in the hands of all Europeans 
visiting the tropics,” 


same or better thing. 
n Patent Glass Stop 


LAMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE, 


restore snd maintain Health’ with perfect pod age of 
“Invigorating, 

Gives instant relief in HEADACHE, SEA or ‘BiLIOUs SICKNESS, GonsTiP 
»vents and heap cures’the worst ¥~ of TYPHUS, 


PLAINTS, and various’ other altered conditions of the blood. 





D® PROUT. MORGAN, TURLEY, GIBBON, SPARKS, DOWSING, & STEVENS, and many 


he importance of the discovery and the great value of 





and Mind. 


aoe tena 
IGESTION, HOW, LASSIT HEARTBURN, 
ARLET, and other FEVERS, SMALLPOX, 


eat * 
THOMAS CABR J ACKSON, . C.8. 
and Surgeon to the Great N a bandon. ‘t 

*<\- have no hésitation in 

=} Lamplough’s Pyretic Saline. dey ecmnetiee 

it leeesin: its composition pets known to es i = 
every reason to be-satisfied with it. It is beautifull 

pared, and can be be used at a moment’s notice without 

and is therefore particularly adapted for use in thou trouble, 


CAUTION.—Beware of spurious Salines and Bffervescing Salts containing injurious elements put forward by unprincipled persons as the 
PYRETIC SALINE is vere not to contain oa or any ge a bay Arg produce gall-stones or calculous formations. 


lis., and 2is. each. 


Bottles, 2s. 6d. 
To be obtained.of any Chemist or Patent "Medicine Dealer, and of H. Lamplough, 133, Holborn, Legare E.C. 





BORD'S PIANOS. 
CHARLES STILES & CO; 


has removed to 


42, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, HOLBORN, 
LONDON, W.0. 





ORCI 


Where may be seen a Large and Varied Assortment of 
Instruments, in New and Artistic Designs, at Low Prices, 
WITH 25 PER CENT. Co-opeRaTIvVE Discount ror CasH ; 
or on the Three Years’ System, from 15s. per month. 
Sznp ror It.ustratep List. 
Second-Hand Pianos, on the Three Years’ System, 
from. 10s, 6d. per Month. 


Pull value allowed for old instruments of any kind, in exthange.” 





“ MACNIVEN & CAMERON’S PENS 


completely eclipse all others.”— 
Dartmouth Advertiser, 


Just Out.—Their NEW PENS, 
THE BIG “J” PEN. | thay ae 
THE BIG ¥ “WAVERLEY” PENS” 





6a and Is. per box: By Post, ts. ld, 
- Bold yal Stationers throughout the world, . 
Patentess of Pens and Penholders, 22, Btaix Sr., bidieule. 
Beware Of party offer: ng imitations, 
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The well-known Importers of these celebrated -Pianos, . 
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PURITY! 


— Kaloderma 





«2 Beioe 25. 6,» 48, 6,7. 6d,» tee. 
Sold by alt’ Chemisth and: Perfumers. Post-free 33 stamps. 


T.. WALTON, Analytical Chemist, 


‘HAVERSTOCK HILL, LONDON. 





MOTHERS and NURSES 


Beware ‘of Soothing Draughts and Soothing Cordia's 
given to CHILDREN, as they contain OPIUM. 
: deal has been written and said about soothing cotdials, < 
ec ng d containin, 


other medicines 
ven to CHI DREN, and it to well known to 
are certain 


















The reason why so many are unable to take Cocoa is, that the varieties 
/ | commonly sold are mixe.t with Starch, under the plea of rendering them 
% soluble ; while really making them ¢Azck, heavy, and indigestible. This 
A] may be easily detected, fur if Cocoa thickens in the cup it proves the 
addition of starch, CADBURY'S Cocoa Essence is genuine; it is therefore 
three times the strength of these Cocoas, and a refreshing beverage like 
‘Tea or Coffee. 
SOLUBLE. , 


See that CADBURY’S COCOA ESSENCE is on every Packet, as Shopkeepers often 
substitute imitations for the sake of extra profit. 


PARIS DEPOT: 90, FAUBOURG ST. HONORE. 





WRIGHT'S — CHE onicinaL 


“SAPO CARBONIS DETERGENS.” (Registered.) 


COAL T OR SHAVING 
FOR SHAVING. 
The ONLY COAL-TAR SOAP RECOMMENDED by the ENTIRE MEDICAL FACULTY. 


‘<Tn our hands it has proved most effective i in skin diseases.” —Lancet, 


«Tt is the only true antiseptic soap.” —British Medical Journal. 
Mr. Herbert Clarke, of King’s Cross, writes :—June 9, 1879.‘ Dear Sir,—I have pleasure OAP 
in saying that I consider (after many years’ trial) that your soap is the most comforting w 


1 ever used.—Messrs. W. W right & Co.” 

CAUTION.—Rofuse all Dark Soaps 80-CALLED Coal-Tar Soaps, as they are spurious and dangerous 
imitations, and are worthless from a Medical point of view. 

WRIGHT'S COAUL-TAR SOAP is of a pale colour and very agreeable fragrance, and is the ONLY 





COAL-TAR SOAP recommended by Medical Men for its health- preserving qualities. 





Reckitt’ mg D: BLACK LEAD 


CLEAN! NO DUST!! 





AS USED IN THE CAUTION. — Beware of Common Imitations 


ofthe “‘ DUME BLACK LEAD’ (manufactured rrom cheap materials) 
in shape but NOT \N QUALITY. These are some- 


LAUNDRY ies lined bor sy Al, afford A LARGER PROFIT. 
PIne THERE ISONLY ONE DOME BLACK LEAD 
OF THE and it is manufactured ONLY BY K. JAMES & SUNS. Purchasers should 
PRINCE of W N pacar lig: mys = maga Trade Mark ““DOME"' appear op 
ALES) SEE THAT YOU GET IT! E JAMES&SONSwi°cs PLYMOUTH. 

















As Bad Qualities are often Substituted. 
DARLOW & CO.’sS 


EIGHT PRIZE MEDALS. (PATENT) CURATIVE 


MAGN ETINE 


| SPECIAL POWER SPECIAL POWER 
GENTLEMENS BELTS a 


























Pree 15/.176 21). 25/ andi Price lS/ 14/6 25). and 31/9 
The Highest in Magnetic Power, and Best Appliances, 


e< P ‘ 4%, 
ry For the cure of Gout and Rheumatism, Spinal, Liver, Kidnev, 
Lung, Throat, and Chest Complaints, Epilepsy, Hysteria, General 
Debility, Indigestion, Sciatica, Asthma, Neuralgia, Bronchiti;, 
and other forms of Nervous and Rheumatic affections. 


Pamphlets Post-free. 


EIGHT PRIZE MEDALS. DARLOW & CO, 
443, WEST STRAND, LONDON, W.c., 443, 
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